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Appointments Vacant 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


ROFESSOR in EDUCATION, and LECTURER to take 

charge of department of APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

(and to give assistance to the Professor in the PHYSICS department) 
wanted by March 1. 

Salaries: Professor, £650 to £900; Lecturer, £450 to £650 for 
men. £400 to £500 for women. War Bonus—(Current Govern- 
ment scale, £126 per annum to married persons, {28 to unmarried)—- 
additional. Probationary period of two years at initial salary 
before increments of £25 yearly begin. 

Compulsory membership in Government Pension Scheme. 

Certificate of good health required. 

Applications, with details including testimonials, to be sent 
promptly to the Recistrar, Natal University College, P.O. Box 
375, Pietermaritzburg. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY TRAINING COLLEGE (PHYSICAL TRAINING). 
ONE-YEAR COURSE for the TRAINING of ORGAN- 
ISING SUPERINTENDENTS and INSTRUCTORS in 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (approved by the Board of Education) 
will open in January, 1921. 

This course has been designed to meet the shortage of men 
qualified to fill an increasing number of responsible posts of un- 
limited scope as Organisers of Physical Training. 

CERTIFICATED MASTERS particularly who have added 
this training to their equipment are required by Local Education 
Authorities throughout the country. 

Students are accommodated in well-appointed hostels in the 
best residential suburb, and within easy distance of the North 
Derbyshire moors. 

Fee for Course: £21 (covering tuition, examination, board, 
and residence). 

Forms of application and prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the Principal of the College, Collegiate Crescent, 
Sheffield. 








PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
December, 1920. 


MACCLESFIELD COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HE GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the VACANT 
POSITION of HEAD MISTRESS. Applicants must be 
graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or hold equivalent 
qualifications, and must have had experience in a Secondary School. 
Present salary scale £470—{25—/650 (Burnham scale under con- 
sideration by the Cheshire Education Committee). There are 370 
pupils on the books. The staff comprises 19 Assistant Mistresses 
and 4 Visiting Teachers. The successful candidate will be required 
to commence duties in April, 1921, or before that date if possible. 

Copies of the application and testimonials will be sent to each 
Governor provided 20 copies are sent to me by December 30. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
me on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must 
be returned to me duly completed, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, by Friday, December 31, 1920. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a disqualification. 

S. LAWTON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





Technical School, Macclesfield, 
December 7, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


HE Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 
of DIRECTING HEAD of the CITY OF LONDON 
COLLEGE at a salary of £1,250 per annum. Candidates must 
possess first-class educational qualifications, a capacity for general 
administration and organisation and a wide experience of trade 
and commerce both at home and abroad. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the College either in person or on receipt of a stamped directed 


envelope. 
DAVID SAVAGE, 








White Street, Moorfields, E.C.2. Secretary. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 


HE above-named COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for 
the undermentioned POSTS, namely :— 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take Chemistry in the Middle and 
Lower Forms of the School. Graduate of a British University 
required with Secondary School experience. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take French in the Higher Forms. 
Experience in teaching for the University Local Examinations 
essential. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take Senior Physics of the School, 
including that of the Advanced Course. Experience in Secondary 
School teaching essential. 

HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the Lower Forms of Girls 
Candidates should be qualified to teach Needlework, Elementary 
Mathematics and Geography. Experience in a Secondary School 
is desirable and teaching experience is essential. 

Salary in each case according to the Burnham scale. 

Forms of application, which should be duly filled up and returned 
immediately, may be obtained from 

R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Town Hall, 

Haniey, Stoke-on-Trent, 
December 17, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 
Head Master: A.C. C. Jann, A.R.C.A. (London). 


EQUIRED, as early as possible, a SPECIALIST for FIGURE 
DRAWING and PAINTING, FIGURE COMPOSITION, 
and ILLUSTRATION. Salary £400 per annum. 

Application forms, and any further particulars, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. The forms, when completed, should be 
returned to the Head Master as early as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, Sheffield, 
December, 1920. 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—An Examination for 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £40, and one 

of £30, will be held in May, 1921. Candidates must not be over 

15 or under 13 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
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Theatres 








AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
(Gerrard 4460). WEST STREET. SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS. TUES. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J. B. FAGAN and H. M. HARWOOD present 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR, SARA ALLGOOD, MAIRE O'NEILL. 


XMAS ARRANGEMENTS: 
Twice Datry, at 2.30 and 8.30. Dec. 27 to Jan. 1. 











(Hampstead lube 
EVERYMAN THEATRE Station). 
Dec. 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, at 8.15, Miss ELLEN TERRY in 

AN OLD "ENGLISH NATIVITY PLAY. 
Boxing Day, 2.30 and 8.15, and a / 2.30, also Jan. 1, at 8.15, a New 
Children’s Play, “THROUGH THE CRACK.” 











Amusements 








ALHAMBRA, tS" 
NIGHTLY at 8.15. Matinees Boxing Day and Jan. 1 at 2.30. 
* JOHNNY JONES” 


By H. M. VERNON. 
With GEORGE ROBEY, Scorr anv Wuatey etc. 
Box office 10 to 10. "Phone: Gerrarp 5064. 











COLISEUM, ae a 

‘CROSS. 
DAILY at 2.30 and 7 O-DAY (FRIDA 
GROCK & “ PARINER, ” GEORGE GRAVES & CO., TREATIE & BA 
McLEANS, FIVE PETLEYS, Yvonne Dellow, Edna Maude, Bros. Walsh, etc. 

BOXING DAY & WEEK OF DEC. 27. 
GROCK & “ PARTNER,” CORAM & JERRY, TAMEO KAJIYAMA, “ THE 
DISORDERLY ROOM, * TOM CLARE, etc. 
*Phone: Gerrard 7540. 











STroLL PicrurE THEATRE 
(LONDON ag Sa ae KINGSWAY. 


TO-DAY ig He 2 to 10.30. e Haytord eaee in “ The Ever Open Door,’ ’ 
George R. Sims, ‘and Wallace Reid in “ Hawthorne the Adventurer,” etc. 
ocalist : Syiva Van Dyck. NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNES- 
DAY, 2 to 10.30.—Marguerite Blanche and Langhorne Burton in “ Sweet and 
Twent Ne fh — trigan in “ The Joyous Liar,” etc. Vocalists: The 











Art Exhibitions 


ARBIZON HOUSE RECORD, 1920, Quarto Volume. With 

35 gravure reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, and 

Bronzes after Millet, Corot, Daumier, Fantin, Whistler, Monticelli, 

Maris, Raeburn, Goya, and others. Price 21s. net.—BARBIZzON 
House, 8, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.** 








Concerts 


OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patron—His Majesty the KING. 
Conductor—Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


aca January 1, 1921, at 2.30. 
M*s"“* HANDEL 


Miss RUTH VINCENT, 





Miss PHYLLIS LETT. 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD 
FULL CHORUS and ORCHESTRA. 
At the Organ—Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s, ; 
Unreserved, 3s, 6d. Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


DECEMBER 24, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Headmaster : H. PARRY JonrEs, M.A. (Oxon.). 


EQUIRED for next term, ENGLISH MISTRESS, Graduate, 
to take English throughout the School and some Junior 
History. Salary, pending application of Burnham scale: £170— 
£10 to £260—{£15 to £350. Special variation up to £20 for High 
Honours. Previous experience counted up to 15 years. 
Apply immediately to HEADMASTER from whom Forms of 
Application may be obtained. 
County School, Llanrwst. 








CITY OF BRADFORD. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of DIRECTOR OF 

EDUCATION. Salary £1,250, rising to £1,500 per annum, 

at the discretion of the Committee. Further particulars may be 

obtained from the Chairman of the Education Committee, Town 

Hall, Bradford, and applications should be sent to him not later 
than Monday, January 10, 1921. 

N. L. FLEMING, 
Town Hall, Bradford, Town Clerk. 
December 20, 1920. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
ANTED in January, EITHER (1) a full-time ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS able to take Class Singing, Aural Culture, 
and Musical Appreciation throughout the School, together with 
some Lower School Form subjects; or (2) VISITING MISTRESS 
for about five hours per week, to take Class Singing, Musical 
Appreciation, and Aural Culture. Classes could be arranged all 
on one day or on two half days. 
Salary for (1) according to qualifications and experience, incre- 
ments according to scale; for (2), £60 per year. 
Loughborough is on the Midland and Great Central main lines, 
about midway between Leicester and Nottingham. 
Apply at once, giving full particulars, to HEAD MistREss. 





Appointment Wanted 


ADY (21) DESIRES POST in LIBRARY or BOOKSHOP. 
Well educated. Small salary.—‘C,” Barton Rectory, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk. 








Sales by Auction 


THE NEWSTEAD ABBEY LIBRARY. 
On the Premises, Newstead Abbey, Notts. 
On Monday, January 10, at One o’clock precisely. 
ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 

M AUCTION the above interesting LIBRARY of over 7,000 
vols., mostly in Contemporary Morocco, Russia and Calf, bearing 
the Arms of the Owner of the Abbey, and including :—Works on 
History, Biography, Architecture, Voyages and Travels, Bindings, 
Classics, etc., Books from the Library of Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
his Arms in Titles, etc., Auctores Classici Delphini 132 vols., calf, 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, extra illustrated 
folio, morocco, Banier’s Ovid, plate, 4 vols., 4to, (calf from the 
Library of Napoleon), Editio Princeps of Horace, Appianus, 
Juvenalis et Persius, etc., Hakluyts Voyages, 5 vols., 4to, calf, 
Voltaire’s CEuvres complete illustrated, 70 vols., calf, 1785, etc. 

On the following days the ancient Armour, Pictures, Tudor and 
Stuart Furniture, the Byron Bookcases, etc. 

On view, by cards only, on Thursday, January 6. Public view, 
January 7 and 8. Catalogues, 2s. each, of the Auctioneers at their 
Offices, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 





Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 
BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 
Osporngs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38, 
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Typewriting &c. 


gees a Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken. — Ivatrs & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


"lane on OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
eopy 








promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 
»_ 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartangE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 

dispatch, Is. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 

Carbon copies, 4d. per 1,000 words.—Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W.18. 


NGLISH and ORIENTAL TYPEWRITING, Roman or 

Sanscrit characters. Lessons in HINDUSTANI. Highly 

oe. Terms moderate.—Miss A. Bate, 226, Portsdown 
oad, 9. 











Rest & Holidays 


OAR’S HILL, OXFORD.—Pay ing Guests received by graduate. 
Near ’bus. Large garden.—Write UpLanps, Boar’s Hill. 








Booksellers & Catalogues 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. Allnew and clean as 
published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices. 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 




















NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER, AND AIR.” 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER, Author of ‘‘ Through Lapland with Skis and 
Reindeer.” 


Eighty-nine Illustrations, Price 21/- 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers 
Published by T, Fisher Unwin, 














BURBERRYS' SALE % 
HALF-PRICE meme 


A CLEAN SWEEP OF ACCUMULATED sTocK (44/2 


of Men’s and Women’s Suits, Weatherproofs, Overcoats. 





: Examples: 
Weatherall Topeoats Sale Price 4 Guineas 
Tielocken Overcoats Sale Price 5 Guineas 
Lounge Suits Sale Price 4 & 7 Guineas, 





BURBERRYS’ SIEK SALE.—Underwear, Outfitting, 
Nightwear, PIECE SILKS of every description. 
HALF USUAL PRICE. Neatly Boxed. 








Call or write for Men’s and Women's Full Sale List. 
BURBERRYS Ltd. Haymarket S.W.1 LONDON 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Strect, London, E.C.4. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months {1 8 2 
6 14 1 





’ ” ” 


Foreign ., eo 110 0 
” ” ” 6 ” 15 0 

RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENAUM. 

Front page... eee eee £15 

Back and other pages eee £12 

Smaller spaces lls. per inch, 


Appointments Vacant ‘and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 
Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENZAUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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The 
@ 


Challenge 


THE VITAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 
PRICE THREEPENCE 








TWO SPECIAL _ ISSUES. 


“THE CHALLENGE ”’ proposes to publish 
two Special Numbers in connection with the 
Student Christian Movement Conference at Glasgow 
n January. The issue for December 3] will 
contain special articles about the British Move- 
ment of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
This issue will be on sale at the Conference. 





The issue of January 7 wil] contain full reports 
of the Conference and a leading article by the 
Editor. The Editor of “The Challenge” is 
the Rev. C. E. Raven, M.A. (late Dean of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge), who is well known in Student 
Movement Circles as a speaker and writer. 


“The Challenge” stands for: 


Progressive Thought and Reform. 
The Relation of Christianity to Politics. 
The Reunion of the Churches. 


The Objects of “The Challenge” 
are: 


GO give, briefly and without 
party bias, news 0 the 
world in Church and State. 


GO deal fearlessly, in the Spirit 
of Christ, with any issue 
in life which concerns a 
Christian. 


O stand for breadth of vision, 
Progress and unity. exo! 


GO appeal, in simple and direct 
language, to the heart and 
understanding of the com- 
munity. 


“THE CHALLENGE” appeals to the 
younger generation of Christian people. To 
those who desire a “‘live’’ review of al] move- 
ments in teligion. To those who wish to see 
Religion and Art once more allied. 
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The Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 








This Prize, one of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually 
awarded by the Swedish Academy (Svenska Akademien) 
in Stockholm “ to the person who, during the year imme- 
diately preceding, shall have produced in the field of 
Literature the most distinguished work of an idealistic 
tendency.” 


The statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based 
upon the last Will of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, contain 
the following stipulations about the Prize Competition in 
general :— 


§ 2. The term “ Literature,’’ used in the Will, shall 
be understood to embrace not only works falling under 
the category of Polite Literature, but also other Writings 
which may claim to possess literary value by reason of 
their form or their mode of exposition. 


The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize 
Competition only such works or inventions shall be 
eligible as have appeared ‘‘ during the preceding year ”’ 
is to be so understood, that a work or an invention for 
which a reward under the terms of the Will is contem- 
plated shall set forth the most modern results of work 
being done in that of the departments, as defined in the 
Will, to which it belongs. Works or inventions of older 
standing to be taken into consideration only in case their 
importance have not previously been demonstrated. 


§ 3. Every written work, to qualify for a Prize, shall 
have appeared in print. 

§ 4. The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided 
equally between two works submitted, should each of 
such works be deemed to merit a Prize. 

§ 7. It is essential that every Candidate for a Prize 
under the terms of the Will be proposed as such in writing 
by some duly qualified person. A direct application for 
a Prize will not be taken into consideration. 

£8. The grounds upon which the proposal of any 
Candidate’s name is made must be stated in writing and 
handed in along with such papers and other documents 
as may be therein referred to. 


The special regulations concerning the Prize for Literature 
define in the following manner the conditions valid for 
proposing Candidates for the aforesaid Prize :— 


The right of proposing Competitors for the Prize 
belongs to Members of the Swedish Academy ; Members 
of the French and Spanish Academies which are similar 
in aim and organization to the Swedish Academy ; 
Members in the Literary Classes of other Academies ; 
Members of such Literary Institutions and Societies that 
are analagous to Academies; as also persons teaching 
€sthetics, Literature, or History at Universities. 


This right does not belong to the aforementioned cor- 
porations as a body, but to their individual members ; 
moreover, when a candidate fails to obtain the Prize, if 
the application is to be considered any other year, it must 
be sent in again. 

Duly sealed propositions for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature should be forwarded to the Nobel Committee of 
the Swedish Academy, in Stockholm, prior to February 1 
of each year. 


The amount of the Prize is about 130,000 Swedish 
crowns. 


DECEMBER 24, 1926 

















Annual Subscription 7s. 6d. post free. 





Originally a Parish Magazine this Review has 
developed into an up-to-date monthly, covering a 
very varied field. During this year the following 
well-known writers have contributed articles. 


IAN HAY. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
SIR FREDERICK MAUDE ROYDEN. 
MAURICE. sepke pact 
LADY HENRY en aes 
SOMERSET. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. G. A. BIRMINGHAM, 
J. R. CLYNES. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
SIR OWEN SEAMAN. VISCOUNT HALDANE. 


Full particulars and copies can be obtained from 
the Manager, St. Martin’s Review, 6, St. Martin’s 
Place, W.C.2. 





























Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution. 


REGISTERED FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
A founded in the year 1837 for the assistance 

of members and their widows and children 
when in necessitous circumstances. 


Patron: HER Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 


An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a 
Donation of Ten Guineas, entitles the donor to 
Honorary Membership with the privilege of voting 
at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of Twenty 
Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary 
Member for life, with power to vote. 


Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM PouULTEN, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.4, who will 
gladly furnish any further particulars that may 
be desired. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


E hope that the communication from the 
Board of Education to the local Education 
Authorities, requesting them not to incur 
new expenditure on education pending further com- 
munication from the Board, is less ominous than it 
sounds. The decision of the Board is to be made 
contingent on the Government decision to suspend 
“schemes involving expenditure not yet in operation.” 
We can think of but few public affairs where economy 
is less justified than that of education. We should 
have thought it sufficiently obvious that most of the 
remediable evils from which modern States suffer 
are the outcome of insufficient education on the part, 
not only of the mass of the people, but of those in high 
places. That the current schemes of education are 
not ideal we should be the last to deny; but that 
present education, faulty as it is, should be curtailed, 
is nothing less than a calamity. Much of the present 
opposition to education is based on a false ideal. 
It consists in viewing a man as a mere unit in a static 
society and in not regarding him as an individual. 
The conception of society as a machine— a conception 
worked out with some thoroughness by the late Prussian 
Government— inevitably leads to the conception that 
a man is a mere cog ina wheel. He may be viewed as 
a‘‘ hand ” orasa ‘‘ head ”’; in either case he is robbed 
of his full dignity asa man. It is another consequence 
of the abominable heresy that man is made for the 
State, and not the State for man. 
* * * * 


A correspondent in Paris informs us that our recent 
note (December 3) on M. Paul Fort contains a funda- 
mental inaccuracy; that there is no knowledge, 
amongst the personal friends of M. Fort, of the existence 
of such a letter to the press as we described. Our 


information was taken from the English press, which 
would seem, in this instance, to have been ill-informed, 
and, should this be the case, we owe M. Fort our 
expressions of regret for adopting a statement which 
may be painful to him. Our correspondent gives us 
reason to believe also that M. Paul Fort isnot, happily, 
reduced to the extreme poverty we were led to attribute 
to him. We are glad to learn that, in this instance, 
our sympathy was to some extent misplaced, but our 
general contention remains. It is true that the cul- 
tivated classes amongst whom such writers as M. Fort 
and Herr von Hofmannsthal find their audience 
are gradually being submerged. The reasons for this 
state of affairs are several, and there is little hope that 
the determining factors will speedily change. In these 
circumstances it will become a vital matter for artists 
to form some kind of organization. The old days of 
isolated effort are, if not already over, certainly rapidly 
disappearing. 
* o * * 

A recent incident from France prompts familiar 
reflections. It concerns a still-life painted by a M. 
Sassy in 1905, and sold by him for 80 francs. Since 
that time, it is stated, the signature of Whistler and 
the date 1859 have been imposed on it, and the price 
has risen to 150,000 francs. It was by accident that 
M. Sassy discovered the apotheosized picture in the 
Galerie Fiquet. M. Fiquet, however, refuses to credit 
M. Sassy, and asks him “to produce other works of 
similar calibre and inspiration.’’ The State has stepped 
in, but there is no likelihood of a decision which will 
satisfy both the camp of M. Fiquet and that of M. Sassy. 
Surely, however, the picture itself, apart from its history, 
reveals the truth? And if it is M. Sassy’s, and so 
closely akin to the spirit of Whistler as to deceive 
the collectors, will not M. Fiquet remove a doubt 
by announcing that he buys pictures and not names ? 
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THE LADY’S-MAID 
Eleven o'clock. A knock at the door. 

. . . I hope I haven’t disturbed you, Madam. You 
weren’t asleep—were you? But I’ve just given my 
lady her tea, and there was such a nice cup over, I 
thought, perhaps... 

. . . Not at all, Madam. I always make a cup of 
tea last thing. She drinks it in bed after her prayers 
to warm her up. I put the kettle on when she kneels 
down and I say to it: ‘“‘ Now you needn’t be in too 
much of a hurry to say your prayers.’’ But it’s always 
boiling before my lady is half through. You see, 
Madam, we know such a lot of people, and they’ve 
all got to be prayed for—every one. My lady keeps 
a list of the names in a little red book. Oh, dear! 
whenever someone new has been to see us and my 
lady says afterwards: ‘‘ Ellen, give me my little red 
book,’’ I feel quite wild, I do. ‘“‘ There’s another,” 
I think, ‘“‘ keeping her out of her bed in all weathers.”’ 
And she won’t have a cushion, you know, Madam ; 
she kneels on the hard carpet. It fidgets me something 
dreadful to see her, knowing her as I do. I’ve tried 
to cheat her; I’ve spread out the eiderdown. But 
the first time I did it—oh, she gave me such a look 
—holy it was, Madam. “Did our Lord have an 
eiderdown, Ellen? ’”’ she said. But—I was younger 
at the time—lI felt inclined to say: ‘‘ No, but our Lord 
wasn’t your age, and he didn’t know what it was to 
have your lumbago.”’ Wicked—wasn’t it? But 
she’s too good, you know, Madam. When I tucked her 
up just now aid seen—saw her lying back, her hands 
outside and her head on the pillow—so pretty—I 
couldn’t help thinking: ‘‘ Now you look just like your 
dear mother when I laid her out !”’ 

. .. Yes, Madam, it was allleft tome. Oh, she did 
look sweet. I did her hair, soft-like, round her fore- 
head, all in dainty curls, and just to one side of her 
neck I put a bunch of most beautiful purple pansies. 
Those pansies made a picture of her, Madam! I shall 
never forget them. I thought to-night, when I looked 
at my lady: ‘“ Now if only the pansies was there no 
one could tell the difference.” 

. . . Only the last year, Madam. Only after she’d 
got a little—well—feeble as you might say. Of course, 
she was never dangerous; she was the sweetest old 
lady. But how it took her was—she thought she’d 
lost something. She couldn’t keep still, she couldn’t 
settle. All day long she’d be up and down, up and 
down; you’d meet her everywhere—on the stairs, 
in the porch, making for the kitchen. And she’d look 
up at you, and she’d say—just like a child: “I’ve 
lost it, I’ve lost it.’’ ‘‘ Come along,’ I’d say, “‘ come 
along, and I'll lay out your patience for you.” But 
she’d catch me by the hand—I was a favourite of hers— 
and whisper: “‘ Findit forme, Ellen. Find it for me.” 
Sad, wasn’t it ? 

. . . No, she never recovered, Madam. She had a 
stroke at the end. Last words she ever said was— 
very slow—“ Look in—the—Look—in ” And then 
she was gone. 

. . . No, Madam, I can’t say I noticed it. Perhaps 
some girls. But you see, it’s like this, I’ve got nobody 
but my lady. My mother died of consumption when 
I was four, and I lived with my grandfather, who kept 
a hairdresser’s shop. I used to spend all my time 
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in the shop under a table dressing my doll’s hair— 
copying the assistants, I suppose. They were ever 
so kind to me. Used to make me little wigs, all] 
colours, the latest fashions and all. And there I’d 
sit all day, quiet as quiet—the customers never knew. 
Only now and again I’d take my peep from under the 
tablecloth. 

. . . But one day I managed to get a pair of scissors 
and—would you believe it, Madam? I cut off all my 
hair ; snipped it off all in bits, like the little monkey 
I was. Grandfather was furious! He caught hold 
of the tongs—I shall never forget it—grabbed me by 
the hand and shut my fingers in them. “ That'll 
teach you!” he said. It was a fearful burn. I’ve 
got the mark of it to-day. 

. . . Well, you see, Madam, he’d taken such pride in 
my hair. He used to sit me up on the counter, before 
the customers came, and do it something beautiful— 
big, soft curls and waved over the top. I remember 
the assistants standing round, and me ever so solemn 
with the penny grandfather gave me to hold while it 
was being done. . . But he always took the penny 
back afterwards. Poor grandfather! Wild, he was, 
at the fright I’d made of myself. But he frightened 
me that time. Do you know what I did, Madam? 
Iranaway. Yes, I did, round the corners, in and out, 
I don’t know how far I didn’t run. Oh, dear, I must 
have looked a sight, with my hand rolled up in my 
pinny and my hair sticking out. People must have 
laughed when they saw me. . . 

... No, Madam, grandfather never got over it. 
He couldn’t bear the sight of me after. Couldn't 
eat his dinner, even, if I was there. So my aunt took 
me. She was a cripple, an upholstress. Tiny! She 
had to stand on the sofas when she wanted to cut out 
the backs. And it was helping her I met my lady. . . 

. . . Not so very, Madam. I was thirteen, turned. 
And I don’t remember ever feeling—well—a child, 
as you might say. You see there was my uniform, 
and one thing and another. My lady put me into 
collars and cuffs from the first. Oh, yes—once I did! 
That was—funny! It was like this. My lady had 
her two little nieces staying with her—we were at 
Sheldon at the time—and there was a fair on the 
common. 

“Now, Ellen,” she said, ‘‘ I want you to take the 
two young ladies for a ride on the donkeys.’’ Off we 
went ; solemn little loves they were ; each had a hand. 
But when we came to the donkeys they were too shy 
to goon. So we stood and watched instead. Beauti- 
ful those donkeys were! They were the first I’d seen 
out of a cart—for pleasure as you might say. They 
were a lovely silver-grey, with little red saddles and 
blue bridles and bells jing-a-jingling on their ears. 
And quite big girls—older than me, even—were riding 
them, ever so gay. Not at all common, I don’t mean, 
Madam, just enjoying themselves. And I don’t know 
what it was, but the way the little feet went, and the 
eyes—so gentle—and the soft ears—made me want to 
go on a donkey more than anything in the world! 

. . . Of course, Icouldn’t. I had my young ladies. 
And what would I have looked like perched up there 
in my uniform? But all the rest of the day it was 
donkeys—donkeys on the brain with me. I felt I 
should have burst if I didn’t tell someone ; and who 
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was there to tell? But when I went to bed—I was 
sleeping in Mrs. James’ bedroom, our cook that was, 
at the time—as soon as the lights was out, there they 
were, my donkeys, jingling along, with their neat little 
feet and sad eyes. . . Well, Madam, would you believe 
it, | waited for a long time and pretended to be asleep, 
and then suddenly I sat up and called out as loud as I 
could: ‘‘J do want to go on a donkey. I do want a 
donkey-vide!’’ Yousee,I had to say it, and I thought 
they wouldn’t laugh at me if they knew I was only 
dreaming. Artful—wasn’t it? Just what a silly 
child would think. . . 


. . . No, Madam, nevernow. Ofcourse, I did think 
of it at one time. But it wasn’t to be. He had a 
little flower-shop just down the road and across from 
where we was living. Funny—wasn’t it? And me 
such a one for flowers. We were having a lot of com- 
pany at the time, and I was in and out of the shop 
more often than not, as the saying is. And Harry 
and I (his name was Harry) got to quarrelling about 
how things ought to be arranged—and that began it. 
Flowers! you wouldn’t believe it, Madam, the flowers 
he used to bring me. He’d stop at nothing. It was 
lilies-of-the-valley more than once, and I’m _ not 
exaggerating! Well, of course, we were going to be 
married and live over the shop, and it was all going 
to be just so, and I was to have the window to arrange. 
. . . Oh, how I’ve done that window of a Saturday ! 
Not really, of course, Madam, just dreaming, as you 
might say. I’ve done it for Christmas—motto in 
holly, and all—and I’ve had my Easter lilies with a 
gorgeous star all daffodils in the middle. I’ve hung— 
well, that’s enough of that. The day came he was to 
call for me to choose the furniture. Shall I ever forget 
it? It wasa Tuesday. My lady wasn’t quite herself 
that afternoon. Not that she’d said anything, of 
course ; she never does or will. But I knew by the 
way that she kept wrapping herself up and asking me 
if it was cold—and her little noselooked . . pinched. 
I didn’t like leaving her ; I knew I’d be worrying all 
the time. At last I asked her if she’d rather I put it 


off. ‘‘Oh, no, Ellen,” she said, ‘‘ you mustn’t mind 
about me. You mustn’t disappoint your young 
man.’’ And so cheerful, you know, Madam, never 


thinking about herself. It made me feel worse than 
ever. I began to wonder . . . then she dropped her 
handkerchief and began to stoop down to pick it up 
herself—a thing she never did. ‘‘ Whatever are you 
doing!’’ I cried, running to stop her. “‘ Well,’ she 
said smiling, you know, Madam, “‘ I shall have to begin 
to practise.’’ Oh, it was all I could do not to burst 
out crying. I went over to the dressing-table and made 
believe to rub up the silver, and I couldn’t keep myself 
in, and I asked her if she’d rather I . . . didn’t get 
married. ‘‘ No, Ellen,’’ she said—that was her voice, 
Madam, like I’m giving you—“ No, Ellen, not for the 
wide world!’’ But while she said it, Madam—I was 
looking in her glass; of course, she didn’t know I 
could see her—she put her little hand on her heart 
just like her dear mother used to, and lifted her eyes. 
... Oh, Madam! 

When Harry came I had his letters all ready, 
and the ring and a ducky little brooch he’d given 
me—a silver bird it was, with a chain in its beak, 
and on the end of the chain a heart with a dagger. 
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Quite the thing! I opened the door to him. I never 
gave him time for a word. ‘‘ There you are,” I said. 
“Take them all back,’”’ I said, “it’s all over. I’m 
not going to marry you,’”’ I said, ‘I can’t leave my 
lady.”” White! he turned as white as a woman. 
I had to slam the door, and there I stood, all of a 
tremble, till I knew he had gone. When I opened the 
door—believe me or not, Madam—that man was 
gone! I ran out into the road just as I was, in my 
apron and my house-shoes, and there I stayed in the 
middle of the road .. . staring. People must have 
laughed if they saw me. . . 

. .. Goodness gracious !—What’s that ? It’stheclock 
striking! And here I’ve been keeping you awake 
Oh, Madam, you ought to have stopped me... 
Can I tuck in your feet ? I always tuck in my lady’s 
feet, every night, just the same. And she says: 
‘‘ Good-night, Ellen. Sleep sound and wake early!” 
I don’t know what I should do if she didn’t say that, 
now. 

. . . Ohdear, Isometimes think . . . whatever should 
I do if anything were to. . . But, there, thinking’s. 
no good to anyone—is it, Madam? Thinking won’t 
help. Not that I doit often. And if ever I do I pull 
myself up sharp: ‘‘ Now then, Ellen. At it again— 
you silly girl! If you can’t find anything better to 
do than to start thinking! .. .” 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


THE FOUNDLINGS 


‘HE quiet nine acres of Bloomsbury wherein 
reposes the Foundling Hospital have long 
since ceased to be a haunt of fashion. They 

are recalled to our memory only on Christmas Day, or 
on the rare but recurrent occasions when, as of late, 
London, doubtful where to collect the disjecta membra 
of her University, casts a distracted eye upon them. 
Yet never, we trust, will a smart Renascence concern, 
all porticoes and pilasters and stone steps, replace 
Jacobsen’s ugly, but modestly dignified, long low 
brick building. Discreetly removed from the street, 
with central chapel and projecting wings, the Hospital 
is like a college built round three sides of a quadrangle. 
In front is a generous space, presenting every day 
to the loiterers on the other side of the bars the 
spectacle of children at play, white-pinafored and 
maroon-jacketed. Every detail is concordant, from 
the stucco effigy of Thomas Coram, the founder, 
over the gateway, to the stone obelisks, once crowned 
with oil-lamps, that make a broad perspective across 
the playground. With its setting of plane-trees 
and staid streets, no London scene is prettier, none 
more richly stained with the colour of the past. 


Here is completely expressed the sentimental 
philanthropy of the age when Richardson made the 
aristocracy weep and Squire Allworthy was anxious. 
that young women of the lower classes who had got 
into trouble should have a chance to retrieve them- 
selves. Hogarth’s portrait of his friend Captain 
Coram (he said that of all his portraits it was the one 
that gave him the most pleasure to paint) is in the 
Hospital. In white wig and scarlet surcoat he- 
radiates bluff benevolence beside a terrestrial globe,. 
‘“‘the honestest, the most disinterested and the most 
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knowing man about the plantations”’ that Horace 
Walpole had ever talked with. Of the plans of this 
“indefatigable schemist ’’—plans for importing tar 
from the colonies, for populating Georgia and Nova 
Scotia, for educating Indian girls in the principles 
of Christianity—the Foundling alone remains. He 
conceived the idea about 1720, when, having acquired 
a competence in the Newfoundland trade and in 
supplying stores to the Admiralty, he was struck, 
on his walks between Wapping and the City, with 
the number of new-born babies exposed in the streets. 
With his hot temper and his transparent honesty 
he besieged the antechambers of the great to such 

that by 1739 he had secured his charter 
and reduced himself to penury. Precariously pen- 
sioned, he died in 1751. 

Seldom can unscientific charity have done more 
mischief than in the first sixty years of the foundation. 
First there were battles of women at the doors, then 
selection by lot, and then (in 1756) Parliament 
subsidized the Governors and freed them from all 
restrictions. The indiscriminate system (any baby 
might be put in the basket hanging by the door) 
lasted for three years and ten months, during which 
period 14,934 infants were taken in. Seventy per cent. 
died. To relieve the rates parish officers tore babies 
wholesale from pauper mothers and paid vagrants 
to take them to the Hospital. A cargo from Yorkshire 
to London could earn a freight of eight guineas. 
At last, when the total expense to the public is said 
to have reached £500,000, Parliament stopped the 
subsidy ; whereupon the Governors fell into the 
opposite error of receiving children for money. It 
was not until 1801 that the present practice was 
adopted of refusing money and deciding each applica- 
tion on its merits. 

In the reign of George II. a visit to the Foundling 
was “the most fashionable morning lounge in town.” 
Now no crowd resorts there, fashionable or otherwise, 
save for the Christmas Day service ; and that, originally 
sung by the blind children alone, is reinforced by 
professionals. The children massed in the gallery 
contribute to that effect of respectable domesticity 
which eighteenth-century church architecture sought 
and attained. Above the snug loose-boxes tower 
two wooden pulpits, reached by ladder-like steps, 
which many a famous divine has climbed. Here 
Laurence Sterne has drawn tears ; here Sydney Smith 
has poured out his manly eloquence. But the great 
name most present is that of Handel. The organ, 
his own, was presented by him, and he helped the 
charity in its infancy by directing performances 
of ‘‘ The Messiah.”” The connexion of the Hospital 
with music has persisted. Nothing came of Dr. 
Burney’s scheme for turning it into “a musical 
conservatorio”’; but there is a band, and many 
boys become musicians in the army. According 
to a mid-Victorian Secretary “‘no instance has ever 
occurred of injury being done by blowing.” 

Nor, in the eighteenth century, was Painting slow 
to join Music in helping genteel Charity to blunder 
round the problem of the undesired and illegitimate 
child. The Dilettante Club held here those convivial 
meetings at which the Royal Academy was born, 
and among the Hospital’s pictures, most of them 
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portraits of forgotten bigwigs by forgotten hands, 
is more than one monument of Hogarth’s generosity. 
In ‘Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter” he composes 
in the grand manner according to the recipes of the 
day. Chubby and flaxen, a tenant’s baby that her 
ladyship deigns to notice, Moses pouts at the reclining 
princess. Not far off is a greater work, the ‘‘ March 
to Finchley,” that put George III. into a temper: 
“Does the fellow mean to laugh at my Guards? 
He deserves to be picketed for his insolence.’’ Into 
the midst of this English medley of the artificial 
and the coarse Raphael’s cartoon of ‘‘ The Slaughter 
of the Innocents’”’ imports an alien sublimity. 
Grimly inappropriate in subject, and in style too, 
we should say, were it not that, thus decorated, the 
range of saloons in the west wing, opening each 
into each by mahogany doors, with tall windows 
giving on green lawns, has all the air of some noble- 
man’s house set in its sequestered park.*='.;  S. W. 


Poetry 


THE CANAL 


Where so dark and still 
Slept the water, never changing, 
From the glad sport in the meadows 
Oft I turned me. 


Fear would strike me chill 
On the clearest day in summer, 
Yet I loved to stand and ponder 
Hours together 


By the tarred bridge rail— 
There the lockman’s vine-clad window, 
Mirrored in the tomb-like water, 
Stared in silence 


Till, deformed and pale 
In the sunken cavern shadows, 
One by one imagined demons 
Scowled upon me. 


Barges passed me by, 
With their unknown surly masters 
And small cabins, whereon some rude 
Hand had painted 


Trees and castles high. 
Cheerly stepped the towing horses, 
And the women sung their children 
Into slumber. 


Barges, too, I saw 
Drowned in mud, drowned, drowned long ages 
Their gray ribs but seen in summer, 

Their names never : 


? 


In whose silted maw 
Swarmed great eels, the priests of darkness, 
Old as they, who came at midnight 

To destroy me. 


Like one blind and lame 
Who by some new sense has vision 
And strikes deadlier than the strongest 
Went this water. 


Many an angler came, 
Went his ways ; and I would know them, 
Some would smile and give me greeting, 
Some kept silence — 
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Most, one old dragoon 
Who had never a morning hallo, 
But with stony eye strode onward 
Till the water, 


On a silent noon, 
That had watched him long, commanded : 
Whom he answered, leaping headlong 

To self-murder. 


“‘ Fear and fly the spell,” 

Thus my Spirit sang beside me ; 

Then once more I ranged the meadows, 
Yet still brooded, 


When the threefold knell 
Sounded through the haze of harvest— 
Who had found the lame blind water 
Swift and seeing ? 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


REVIEWS 
EVERYONE'S UNCLE 


A PLaYGoER’s Memories. By H. G. Hibbert. (Grant Richards. 
18s. net.) 


E feel sure from the photograph making the 
frontispiece to this volume that Mr. Hibbert 


will not reject the title we offer him ; the shrewd, 
kindly eyes behind those glasses and the humorous mouth 
behind that grey moustache dispel such fears. After all, 
your uncle is (almost by definition) the man who takes you 
to all the shows; and who can take you to more shows 
than Mr. Hibbert, with a good fifty years of playgoing 
behind him, during many of which he has not shrunk 
from a regimen of six nights a week in the theatre? 
True, when Mr. Hibbert steps out into the streets of London 
and raises his stick to-day no hansom comes jingling up, 
and the savage taximan (like Sir Augustus Harris with 
his yearly pantomime) would ‘again surpass himself” 
if he were told to drive to the Novelty, or Toole’s, or the 
Opéra Comique; but what of that ? You can ride any- 
where on a pen (if Mr. Hibbert is holding it), and travel in 
1920 from the Shaftesbury to the Philharmonic, from 
Olympia to the Aquarium, from the new Gaiety to the 
old. No brick is pulled down, no play comes off in Mr. 
Hibbert’s London. 

““ In the dark backward and abysm of time ” Mr. Hibbert 
remembers (and pictures from hearsay) the theatre of 
Thackeray and Dickens. By a night-porter at the Temple, 
who had been Dickens’s office boy at All the Year Round, 
he has been told how Dickens and Disraeli walked the 
Strand together in the first white ‘ billycock ”’ hats ever 
seen. (Intuition adds that Dickens wore his with an 
utterly shameless tilt.) The author of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
we learn, looked askance at his bewhiskered and ringleted 
friend Harrison Ainsworth when the sales of ‘“ Jack 
Sheppard ” drew ahead of those of his own thieves’ tale. 
Yet the two lions had a common enemy in the pirates 
who were allowed by the copyright law of the time to 
adapt their works for the stage without paying them a 
farthing. Dickens revenged himself in the hard words 
which Nicholas Nickleby uses to the literary gentleman 
at Mr. Grummles’s farewell supper, but the more practical 
disciple of D’Orsay resolved to get a fee somehow out of 
the dramatizations of “ Jack Sheppard.” He chose a 
particular version and offered it the stamp of his approval 
“in a letter of the best soap, hairdye, or toothpaste 
testimonial style.” Upon this ‘the manager sent him 
a cheque for twenty pounds.” Mr. Hibbert modestly 
suggests that ‘‘the discussion of evolutions’’ is not his 
business. Yet is not a whole chapter of evolution summed 
up in this carefully chosen anecdote ? 


“T think,” says Mr. Hibbert gently, as we walk forward 
with him into the ‘seventies, “the opéras bouffes that 
enchanted us in youth were better treated as sacred 
memories now.’’ This generation has seen “ Orphée aux 
Enfers’’ at His Majesty’s and “La Fille de Madame 
Angot ”’ at Drury Lane, and has come away perplexed, 
Down in the orchestra there danced a frail and light 
enchantment like the clink of champagne glasses at the 
merry party next door to which you are not invitedy 
Up on the stage the actors, all at sea, drifted heavily, 
with no chart to guide them. Between the two some 
essential, elusive sprite had taken clean to his heels, 
Of one of the sparkling stars of opéva bouffe, Emily Soldene, 
Mr. Hibbert says that ‘‘ she got a late-life reputation as 
@ vivacious writer, mostly of reminiscences.’’ Not without 
misgivings we sought at the British Museum for a glimpse 
of these reminiscences. Something solid and sl:b-looking 
about the text cowed us at once ; it was not going to be 
vivacious, its very look said, for the benefit of boys of 
our age. We dared do no more, before respectfully closing 
the book, than peep at its faded photographs—deep- 
bosomed ladies with firm jaws pressing upon their ruffs, 
and legs of superb sculpture issuing from their velvet 
trunks. Only the impertinent tip of Emily’s nose and a 
little twist at the farthest corner of Emily’s mouth gave 
shadowy hints. It was something like the thrill we felt 
when Mr. Hibbert, in an earlier book, spoke casually of 
going ‘‘to Islington to see Dolly Dolaro,” only fainter, 
as it were muffled by layers of dust. There are places, 
you. see, to which your uncle goes himself, but cannot take 
you with him. 


Happily, among these is not the Egyptian Hall. Here 
Professor Pepper’s ghost walked and Arthur Sketchley 
(a seceder from Church to stage) did his famous ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Mrs. Brown.’”’ At about the same time another 
curious clergyman, the Rev. John Chippendall Montesquieu 
Bellew, was wont to give readings of ‘‘Hamlet”’ with 
elaborately costumed actors performing the dumb-show 
of the play behind him. (We have, indeed, come too late 
into a world that does scandalously little to entertain us !) 
But the Egyptian Hall found its real high priest in the 
magician Maskelyne. Far be it from us to deny that the 
Maskelynian mysteries at St. George’s Hall to-day are 
a most elegant entertainment. Their old home, all the 
same, was their true home—that drab and dingy gloom, 
that musty odour as of a half-excavated sarcophagus, 
those eerie clangours of hidden bells and drums. “ With 
Maskelyne,” says Mr. Hibbert, “there was associated 
one Cooke, who was more of a chopping-block for the other 
than a partner.” To us, we must confess, Cooke was 
always the real mystery man. He was clearly a sailor. 
When he came on in “ Will, the Witch and the Watchman ” 
we could sniff the tar and oakum. He said little, but what 
thoughts revolved behind that shaggy forelock! Almost 
immediately he stepped into a cabinet on mid-stage and 
vanished—back to the equator, obviously, or the Caribbees ! 
Maskelyne ? Pooh! Cooke could have turned him into 
a mouse ! 

Mr. Hibbert resists the temptation (to which we hope 
he may one day yet succumb) of telling us in detail the 
story of Leicester Square. As late as 1820 the tall houses, 
the pillared porticoes, the tranquil foliage in the railed 
enclosure had the air of some sedate provincial city. 
In 1854 there rose a Moorish building called the Panopticon. 
Its scope was purely educational. An artesian well, 
a diving apparatus, a great organ and coloured fairy 
fountains were among its attractions. The centre of the 
square at the same ‘period held the stately dome of the 
Great Globe, which was visited (it will not be forgotten) 
by Mr. Gosse the elder and Mr. Gosse the younger. “‘ That 
was concave in it which should have been convex,” 
Mr. Gosse the younger (then aged six) complained, and 
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the two returned disappointed to investigate afresh in the 
Book of Revelation the Number of the Beast and the 
probable next moves of Napoleon III. and Pius IX. 
Very soon the Panopticon, in the apathy of the scientific 
—_ disposed of its organ (so they say) to St. Paul’s 

thedral and became the Alhambra, circus and music- 
hall. A blight passed over the square; George III. fell 
from his stone charger, and the gardens withered to a 
refuse heap ; waxworks, poses plastigues and “‘ anatomical 
museums "’ hung out their ensigns; in a cellar (where 
the Qavour now stands, we think) ‘Chief Baron” 
Nicholson and his obscene rout foregathered in their 
““ Judge and Jury’’ show. Another Baron, the financier 
Grant, came to the rescue. He caused the dust-heap to 
bloom like a rose, and set up amid the geranium-beds that 
little Italian Shakespeare which was so often in later years 
mistaken for the effigy of Mr. Fred Farren in one of his 
comedy characters. 

For the square was now fit to contain the Empire, 
built inside the circular shell of a disused panorama— 
as was observable by those who peeped through the 
hoardings of recent demolitions—and opened in 1884. 
The first interior was a gaudy structure dealing unsuccess- 
fully,in opéra bouffe and other wares. At last came the 
Second Empire, devoted to ballet, and all was changed. 
There is{just a single chapter of Mr. Hibbert’s book about 
whichjwe feel a little querulous, and it is the one that deals 
with jthis house of glorious memories. Mr. Hibbert seems 
haunted by the dead and buried scandal of the promenades. 
Mrs.{Chant had good leave to grow tedious or this topic, 
because she was a reformer with a practical end in view, 
but is it worth while to go on about it, to-day? It is 
a fact that the “‘ sultanas”’ prowled in the lounges and tipsy 
undergraduates fought truly imperial battles with that 
fine corps of janissaries, the Chukk-arr-oudze, more splendid 
in theirf{pale uniforms than the Cent-Gardes of the Tuileries. 
Other jundergraduates and their elders came drawn by 
a different lure. There was the white nakedness and 
purity of line of what was then (it is probably safe to say) 
the most beautiful auditorium in Europe ; there was the 
mellow orchestra; and on the stage, softened to the 
mystery of a dream by the imperceptible blue curtain of 
cigar smoke, the thousand and one nights of C. Wilhelm. 
What delicacy, what tender imagination, what daring 
fantasies on the theme of modernity were displayed in 
the stage designs of this great artist! He invented the 
mode of 1830 in ‘‘ The Débutante,”’ and critics have set 
on record the Watteau park of his “ Cinderella,’ the 
Japanese garden in “ Round the World.” And the com- 
pany? There was Cavallazzi, just retiring, and the dusky 
majesty of Zanfretta, greatest of the Italian mimes; Genée 
unfolding her wings like a radiant butterfly ; Lydia Kyasht, 
the first of the Russians. Nor do we forget what seemed 
the first fruits of a native school of ballet : Fred Farren, 
equally at home, with his imperturbable aplomb, in the 
realms of classical mythology, Hoffmannesque magic, 
or the latest satire on the folly of the season; Phyllis 
Bedells, the glad nymph of an English May, and many 
another, tragical, gay or passionate. 

How brittle are theatrical dynasties! A reference back 
to Mr. Hibbert’s ‘‘ Fifty Years of a Londoner’s Life ”’ 
shows that it is only twelve years (and a world war) since 
““A Day in Paris”’ was produced. Now all this brilliant 
star-dust is scattered, and at the Empi:e—what are they 
doing at the Empire? Mr. Hibbert smiles, we vow, with 
a touch of malice. Will it, then, only be another twelve 
years before the visitor to the British Museum demands 
some old programme, some souvenir of ‘‘ Round the 
World”’ or “Ship Ahoy!” and laughs at the fashions 
and the way the ladies did their hair? Of course not! 
What an absurd idea ! 


D. L. M. 
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BUTLER OF HARROW 


THE Harrow Lire or Henry Montacu ButLer. By Edward 
Graham. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 


HREE classes of readers are to be expected for 

i “The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu Butler.” 

The first, being purely Harrovian, will approach 
the book in admiring mood. The school’s record, even 
in periods which can be counted as comparatively modern, 
is not one of unbroken triumph and prosperity. At the 
end of Dr. Wordsworth’s reign, for instance, but sixty-nine 
boys were left, and his successor was advised to begin 
work by sacking the lot. A kindly curtain may be drawn 
over that epoch. Under Dr. Butler the school’s reputation 
waxed, its fame for scholarship increased, and its athletic 
honours were at least maintained, whilst its ‘“‘ tone,” 
whatever that may mean, was considered excellent. 
To the rabble of the lower forms the headmaster may have 
been no more than the possessor of a name and presence 
which inspired awe, but by the magnates of the Upper 
Sixth he was, no doubt, appreciated as a profound classic, 
a teacher, and a personal force. No Harrovians can think 
of him without respect, and very few without admiration 
almost reaching reverence. 

Broadly speaking, the second class of readers will 
consist of those who come from other public schools. What 
Dr. Butler did here or there, the policy he pursued on this 
or that occasion, may be matter for their criticism, but it 
will be on detail rather than on principle. Although he 
became headmaster at twenty-six, his career offers no 
challenge to any who give general approval to the organiza- 
tion of gentlemanly education in England. In him 
inclination to reform was always nicely tempered by a 
conservatism too deep to be political. He did, indeed, 
establish a ‘‘ modern side ’’ which all reactionaries must 
have regarded as the thin end of the polytechnic wedge, 
but, as the wedge has never been driven home, their charge 
against him can now be takeri as withdrawn. Interesting 
common-room discussions, free from all acerbity, can be 
imagined on the little more or little less that might have 
been. The successful headmaster is ever zealous, and 
never suffers from excess of zeal. It is only the heathens 
who rage furiously over his life and deeds. 

Mr. Graham has performed his task correctly. A head- 
master’s biographer is not expected to 1eveal an undraped 
figure, although the man of whom he writes may at times 
be allowed to appear as almost wholly human. An 
anecdote opens a door, and he is seen, perhaps, extracting 
humour from Liddell and Scott, or other unlikely authors, 
for the benefit of an audience trained in perception of 
scholastic wit. At other times we simply apprehend that 
he is in his study, engaged in affairs on which depend 
Harrow’s welfare and, in consequence, an empire’s fate. 
Except for letters written during well-spent holidays in 
the Alps or Italy, the cap and gown are worn from start 
to finish. The inner chambers of the mind are left unex- 
plored, and one may suspect that after a while Butler 
himself seldom opened them. It is true that he valued 
the life lived by others beyond Harrow, but none can 
remain long in his profession without some constriction of 
ideas and vision. Belief that the school is the world 
grows insidiously and always, and a headmaster grows 
to be its embodiment. 

When the question of Speech Day had once been raised, 
and a brighter programme was suggested, Dr. Butler 
exclaimed against a change. “If it conduced tothe school’s 
dignity,”’ he said, “loyal Harrovians should be willing to be 
bored.” To an ordinary mortal, not reared in the tradition, 
the attitude of mind is strange, and, inevitably, there will 
be a third class of readers for this book, comprising all 
those who have neither romantic attachment for the Hill 
mor any particular esteem for the existing public-school 
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system. For them the biography may not be informative 
enough, and they may fairly claim that a chapter should 
have been added to elucidate Butler’s views on education 
and its purpose. Here one has constantly to glean 
between the lines, and in the end there is no certainty. 
For example, there are some interesting pages which 
recount his dealing with the local farmers and tradesmen 
who had the right, rarely exercised, to place their sons 
on the Foundation, and so secure their education free. 
“Lads like these,’ says Mr. Graham, “‘ would, by elaborate 
grounding in Greek and Latin, and by association with 
much richer schoolfellows, only be unsettled in their 
intention to follow a simple trade.’’ Dr. Butler was of the 
same opinion, and solved the troublous problem by 
generously financing another school in the parish, where 
a cheap, commercial education could be had. The com- 
promise may have pleased the Harrow neighbourhood, 
but what is to be made of it as an incident in the history 
of English education ? 

By it the classics are made to seem no more than fur- 
belows for the nobility and gentry, whilst cultivation of 
mind is set aside as unnecessary, or even dangerous, for 
those who cannot afford its fees. New buttresses are 
added to the snobbery of one class and to the bleak 
utilitarianism of another. Moreover, study of the human- 
ities is positively selected as an appropriate barrier to 
maintain between the two nations, rich and poor. The 
point of view revealed is grotesque, vulgar, utterly inde- 
fensible, but one must guard against judging Dr. Butler 
too harshly. As an educationist he was more enlightened 
than most of his contemporaries, no less enlightened 
than are most of his successors. Among the headmasters 
of to-day it is safe to assume that few would disagree with 
him, but the comments of old John Lyon, who seems to 
have imagined that education was something desirable 
in itself, would have been instructive. 

D. W. 


THE “PARENTE” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLOTTE, Lapy WILLIAMS Wynn, 
Edited by Rachel Leighton. (Murray. 21s. net.) 


VIGOROUS race were the Grenvilles, able and 
industrious, though narrow, and conscientious 
_according to their lights, but proud with the pride 
of Lucifer. Of the males, two only appear to have been 
amiable: Jimmy, a rather pale figure in “‘ The Grenville 
Papers,” and Tom, the attached friend of Charles Fox. 
jimmy had been gathered to his fathers by the time that 
this correspondence begins, but Tom pervades it with a 
glow of mellow autumn sunshine, giving sage advice to 
his nephews, and eagerly inquiring after books for that 
famous library he presented to the nation. Charles 
Greville, it will be remembered, gives a pleasing description 
of the fine old fellow, presiding when over ninety at his 
dinner-table, and abounding in anecdotes of the past. 
The more characteristic Grenvilles, as the Duke of 
Buckingham’s “‘ Courts and Cabinets ’’ somewhat tediously 
expounds, were firmly convinced that the world was 
made for Grenvilles, and Grenvilles only. Still, they had 
their aristocratic idea of public duty, and in these pages 
Lord Grenville ‘‘ the Bogey,”’ in a letter to his nephew 
Charles Wynn, sets up the austere standard that a Minister 
should try to live on his private income and set aside the 
whole of his salary as provision for his family. And, 
though it was not hostile to jobs, the parenté (or cousinhood, 
as an earlier generation called it) undoubtedly regarded 
its members with an embracing affection that had its 
elevated side. 
On the whole, the ascendancy of Stowe sat on the 
Williams Wynns with surprising lightness. They regarded 
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the Marquess or Duke as their chief, but their reverence 
stopped this side of idolatry. Henry Wynn, while 
Minister at the Court of Saxony, actually approved of 
Pitt’s last Government, even though in so doing he was 
committing “treason to the Grenvilles.” Perhaps his 
cousin Lady Hester Stanhope was right when she 
informed him that his foreign education had ‘“‘a Iitile 
counteracted the Grenville blood.”’ But, after the youth 
had to fly before Napoleon and make a devious return to 
his native land, Stowe, when viewed at close quarters, 
had its absurdities. ‘“‘The dinner, enire nous (altho’ 
there were four French cooks in the house), was the worst 
I ever saw put upon a table, and worse served than any- 
thing I ever saw before.”” Twelve years later his mother, 
Lady Williams Wynn, made the same confession: the 
cutsinz had failed, as usual. The oppressive discomforts 
of Stowe hospitality were indeed proverbial. Miss 
Leighton might have quoted Lord Coventry’s succinct 
report to Gilly Williams on the occasion of Princess 
Amelia’s visit in 1770: ‘‘ the weather bad, the wine bad, 
and the ceremony intolerable.’’ Even the august head of 
the house, the Duke of Buckingham, did not escape the 
pointed remarks of Lady Williams Wynn when, fancying 
his merits neglected at home, he took to sulking abroad. 
In a lively passage she pictured the feelings of the 
Gros Cousin as he toiled up Mont Blanc. This irreverence 
towards Stowe and its owner was the more natural because 
the Wynns did not get much out of them. It is true that, 
through Grenville influence, Charles Wynn became 
President of the Board of Control, but only to be sorely 
harried by Canning. Henry, tov, the most attractive of 
the sons, had to wait a long time before he got a new 
appointment. 

Lady Williams Wynn’s letters are much the best in this 
collection, though her daughter Fanny imitates her 
rollicking style with some success. She was a notable 
woman, who, left a young widow, managed her sons’ 
affairs with shrewdness, and prompted their matrimonial 
ventures with authority. When the placid Charles 
allowed Lord Porchester to interpose between Miss Acland 
and himself, he was promptly rebuked for a ninny. Though 
she interlards her sentiments with pious ejaculations, her 
tone is just as worldly as Creevey’s, whose “‘ blackguard 
insinuations,” nevertheless, she takes occasion to blame. 
Her neighbours’ engagements, their debts, their mortgages, 
their carriages and horses, all find in her an insatiable 
reporter. She has, too, a keen nose for scandal, and 
some of her allusions remain unelucidated by Miss Leighton. 
Thus it was not William Lamb, Lord Melbourne, but his 
youngest brother, George, who stood for Westminster in 
1818, and the ribald verses quoted by Lady Williams 
Wynn are a hit at his supposed parentage. Her master- 
piece is distinctly her picture of the Duke of York and the 
Duke of Rutland mourning for the deceesed Duchess and 
“ with their united tears making a pool in the middle of 
the écarté table.’”’ She also makes good fun out of Old 
Cholmondeley, who, at the age of 73, married a girl of 29. 
“We shall probably pass a couple of years tolerably 
comfortable together,” said the philosopher, ‘‘then she 
will have two more years of nursing me, and then she will 
have her jointure.”’ 

Altogether, Lady Williams Wynn is a remarkable study 
of a great lady of the Regency—a coarse type, perhaps, 
but an honest one. She is not a mere Beatrix Esmond 
grown old, for her ‘‘ ancient but still warm heart ” loved 
her children dearly. Though her grammar is slipshod 
and her French reckless, she considers herself a judge of 
style. ‘‘ The phrase ‘to be sure,’’’ she tells Henry, 
‘is a very vulgar use on paper.” Yet Mr. Lucy of Charl- 
cott was to her ‘‘ extremely good sort ’’ and Lord London- 


derry had come to an absolute stop of the “ we 
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MR. SQUIRE, CAUSEUR 


Lire anp LettTers. By J.C. Squire. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


R. SQUIRE'S very pleasant book set us wondering 
M what are the qualities which go to make hima 
literary causeur of the first class. There must be 
something, we feel, over and above his positive gift for 
writing the genial prose of his essays on the Split Infinitive 
and the use of ‘One’; something beyond the high 
spirits and the sense of humour and the obvious faculty 
for enjoying books. Probably it is our old and rather 
mysterious friend, personality. 

That is not really very helpful. If we try to define 
Mr. Squire’s personality as it is impressed upon us in the 
course of his causerie, we flounder immediately in a sea 
of negatives. We have no particular confidence in his 
judgment, no very great respect for his taste. He is rash 
where he ought to be circumspect. Quite a number of 
modern schoolboys could convict him of error in his 
account of the opinions of Anatole France ; while to call 
the attitude of that serene ironist to love merely “ goatish ”’ 
is to show that one has missed half the point of his work. 
And yet, somehow, these things, which in another person 
would bring down an ex cathedra denunciation from us, do 
not greatly matter in Mr. Squire. Instead of crimes, they 
become peccadilloes—even idiosyncrasies. 

It occurs to us that this is a very real tribute to Mr. 
Squire’s personality. Yet why are we compelled to pay 
it? What is it that disarms us? Surely nothing but 
a very obvious quality of sincerity. Mr. Squire does not 
appreciate all that we think he ought to appreciate ; he 
does not make the distinctions we would have him make ; 
but he never pretends to an admiration he does not feel. 
Mr. Squire has the courage of his sentiments. Those 
sentiments are mainly moral; but they are none the 
worse for that: they are genuine, they are strong, and 
they radiate from a single centre. It is the one and same 
impulse which leads him to feel that Anatole France is 
“ goatish,” and to declare his feeling in print. When he 
confesses that he is repelled by Meredith, that he admires 
Gonrad for his moral attitude to life, and that he considers 
Macbeth a failure, we feel that the reactions are of the 
same order. They may not be sound ir themselves, but 
their centre is. We can quickly discover Mr. Squire’s 
blind spots, places where his reactions have not been 
sufficiently refined by his intellect. It is clear that he does 
not allow enough for the dramatic mechanism of literature ; 
he does not see that the repulsive quality in Meredith is 
of a different and altogether less amiable kind than the 
“ goatishness”’ of Anatole France; or that to refer to 
Mr. Conrad as “ the equal of Hardy and Meredith,”’ above 
all after his cri de ceur about Meredith, is a piece of sheer 
irresponsibility. Perhaps Mr. Squire would say that he 
has no time to see these things. But it is not really a 
matter of time. It is a question of using the intellect to 
give full play to his own cardinal impulse of honesty. 
Until he does so, Mr. Squire will not be fair to his own 
great gifts. M. 


Messrs. GEORGE PuILip have begun their ‘‘ New Era 
Library” (2s. 6d. each net). “‘ Countryside Rambles,” by 
W. S. Furneaux, contains 46 pages of plates from photo- 
graphs and a modestly beautiful description of the progress 
of wild nature through the four seasons—at once a useful and 
acompanionable handbook. Miss I. Doorly’s ‘‘ :ngland in her 
Days of Peace ”’ is a really valuable little book which should 
have had a more appropriate title. Miss Doorly is concerned 
to engage he attention upon the neglected spiritual aspect 
of history—on laws and manners, education and science, 
adventure and idealis She writes with a vivacity unusual 
in books of instruction, and her work has the marks of a labour 
of love. 
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GOOD HUNTING 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE Victoria. With an Account of Sleeping- 
Sickness and Tse-Tse Fly. By G. D. Hale Carpenter, M.B.E., 
D.M. (Fisher Unwin. 28s. net.) 


h*: a reason no better than the compulsion of busi- 
ness, we have read, we think, all the recent books of 
travel. Most of them left no impression whatever ; 

perhaps they had no saliences to impress upon us, or 

perhaps we are case-hardened. But one volume was so 
distinguished by the author’s loud gusto for trivialities 

—like the conquering voice of the lady in the bus to her 

companion, ‘‘my dear,” on servants and things, from 

Charing Cross to Putney—that it was impossible not to 

admit its drumming was in the mind for some time after- 

wards. We saw in a bookshop recently that lump of 
wearying boredom placed beside the volume now under 
review. The bookseller told us that the first was doing 
very well; ‘but that,” he remarked, pointing to Dr. 
Carpenter’s volume, “‘is not moving yet. I suppose 
people are not interested in Sleeping-Sickness.’’ Prob- 
ably not. Yet we should have thought that merely 
that side of a general reader which enjoys a detective story 
might have taken to this book of research by a medical 
entomologist into the life and strange intrigues of the 

Tse-Tse fly. Of course, Dr. Carpenter’s is a narra- 

tive which has its special interests for students of 

tropical medicine and for naturalists interested in 
the problems of protective coloration and mimicry. 

They are the author’s subjects, and he has been collecting 

evidence in a new region which, for most students, is and 

will always be far outside the radius. That side of his book 
need be only mentioned here, for it is certain that all who 
have the same intellectual interests as Dr. Carpenter 
will be compelled, at least by duty, to examine his records ; 

a good deal of the evidence he collected is new. Students 

are not the people who will leave his book on the shelf. 

It is the general reader of narratives of foreign travel who 

should be induced to look into it. 

It could be supposed that the only qualification necessary 
for a writer, when the subject is foreign travel, is the use of 
a passage ticket sufficiently expensive, and a camera. 
Nothing else appears to matter, though facetiousness, that 
instinctive protective habit of happy ignorance when it 
looks upon what is new and puzzling, should not be despised. 
It may even carry to a fourth edition, if in other respects 
the True Breed and its Flag are always remembered with 
a solemn lump in the throat. But though Dr. Carpenter 
was Called away in August, 1914, from his research work on 
the Sesse group of islands (depopulated through Sleeping- 
Sickness) of the Victoria Nyanza, where he had been work- 
ing since 1910, ‘‘ for duty with the troops on the Uganda- 
German frontier, and subsequently with the Belgian 
Northern Column which invaded German East Africa 
via Kigezi and Ruanda, to Tabora, after which my duties 
took me to various parts of German East Africa and 
Portuguese East Africa,” that is as much as we hear of his 
war adventures. We are left to guess that he supposes 
we should not be interested in him as an adventurous figure 
in a great drama. He quotes from a letter of Darwin’s: 
“Tt appears to me that doing what Jitile we can to increase 
the general stock of knowledge is as respectable an object 
of life as one can in any likelihood pursue.’’ If he was 
making war, it was on ignorance and disease. 

How unexciting! Modesty could hardly recede beyond 
that. Yet somehow those early chapters in the book 
on Sleeping-Sickness, Trypanosomes, the Tse-Tse Fly, 
and a proposed new method of destruction of that convey- 
ing agent of the Sleeping-Sickness, though we have no more 
knowledge of tropical diseases than can be acquired from 
a dose of malaria, seemed to us as fascinating as a good 
detective yarn. And one cannot forget while following 
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the intricacies of the story that the efforts of the actors 
concerned were directed at disarming Death of a very 
horrible and untimely weapon, and at making habitable 
again an extensive and fertile region. Even the reminder 
we get from this, that, behind the turmoil and din of the 
“great men ”’ we are forced to consider highly important 
because of the trouble and taxes they cause us, there really 
are obscure men of science patiently gaining knowledge 
for us in gravely dangerous circumstances, so that we 
may be a little relieved of the penalties of our ignorance, 
is distinctly heartening. We are apt to forget, while 
excited and angry over never-ending ‘‘ great speeches,”’ 
that there are quiet citizens and neighbours using their 
lives to acquire knowledge which may make the world a 
better place, and doing it without a thought of recognition 
or reward. Probably, but for such folk, real politics and 
great statesmen would have rendered the world uninhabit- 
able long ago. 

The earliest record of Sleeping-Sickness dates from 
1742 ; and Dr. Carpenter, in an historical account of the 
disease and also of its natural history, makes it easy even 
for a layman to follow his argument towards a solution 
of a problem which, until it is solved, makes much of tropical 
Africa dangerous, and some of it uninhabitable. And not 
only easy to understand but exciting to follow, for the most 
dangerous of wild animals and frenetic of cannibal tribes are 
poor creatures beside those tiny insects which are carriers 
of fell diseases. What was Gordon Cumming with his 
elephant gun beside the modern entomologist witha butter- 
fly net hunting down Sleeping-Sickness in a devastatedaiea ? 
And what is the observation necessary for a thorough 
understanding of the habits of elephants and lions com- 
pared to the patient elucidation of the life cycle of the 
Trypanosoma gambiense, which has its natural host in 
Speke’s antelope, is carried by the Tse-Tse (Glossina 
palpalis), after feeding on game, to man, in whom the micro- 
scopic protozoon multiplies itself by fission in the blood- 
vessels, and the subject developes Sleeping-Sickness ? 

Dr. Carpenter’s observations prove that in the case of the 
Situtunga antelope (Tragelaphus Spekei) the destruction 
of that species, for the purpose of breaking the life cycle 
of the trypanosome, is not only unnecessary but all but 
impossible, for it lives in inaccessible swamps. During his 
studies of the life-history of the carrier, Glossina palpalis, 
the doctor, in an exhaustive series of experiments, came to 
the opinion that by providing this biting fly with suitable 
breedcing-places (it does not lay eggs ; its ova are retained 
in its body till the larval stage), the pupe could be easily 
collected and destroyed. The fly, he says, is an abnormally 
slow breeder, and as “ this method destroys generations yet 
to come, it does seem possible that it will result ina very 
substantial reduction in the number of flies.’ His 
experiments were interrupted by the war. 

H. M. T. 


Is LIBERALISM Dead? By Elliott Dodds. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. C. F. G. Masterman. (Allen & 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—In view of the political situation, 
it is only to be expected that we should have such a pathetic 
endeavour as this, by a writer whom Mr. Masterman 
characterizes as ‘‘ one of the most brilliant of the younger 
journalists who have been faithful to Liberalism in a dark 
hour,” to re-establish the Liberal faith as a vital force 
and to state its aims in terms of contemporary needs. 
There is a sentimental air about the writing which is not 
usually associated with a political treatise ; it is all very 
well to point to the virtues of the great Victorian leaders, 
or to write that ‘‘ whenever I hear the name of John Stuart 
Mill I think of that wonderful portrait by G. F. Watts. 
The lofty forehead, the set, decided mouth,” and so on; 
but it does not get rid of the fact that these glories are 
rather outworn. 
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ENJOYMENT AND CRITICISM 


THE ART oF LETTERS. By Robert Lynd. (Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net.) 


N his essay on Book-Reviewing Mr. Lynd says that 
the reviewer’s object should be to give a portrait 
of the book, or, if he is good enough, he may even 

give a portrait of the author; but what he should not do 
is to introduce his philosophical opinions, although -he 
may allow these to be implicit in his review. In his essay 
on ‘‘The Critic as Destroyer”’ Mr. Lynd says that the good 
critic must in some way begin by accepting literature as 
it is. He may be as full of theories as he likes, but he 
must not allow any of them to come between him and the 
‘“sun, moon, and stars of literature.’”” Farther on he says: 
“True criticism is a search for beauty and truth and an 
announcement of them.” 


Now, surely these remarks are a little confusing. What 
they chiefly convey to us is that Mr. Lynd thinks he 
dislikes theories. Mr. Lynd is prepared, we think, to go 
further ; he is prepared to dislike any deliberately theo- 
retical discussion of a work of art. We do not know what 
unfortunate editorial experiences have caused Mr. Lynd 
to adopt this attitude ; we do not even know whether it 
may be referred to a temperamental dislike of analysis. 
Whatever the reason, we think the result unfortunate, 
for it is this dislike which makes Mr. Lynd a less admirable 
critic than he might be. As a matter of fact, it makes 
him obscure. There is a point, we admit, where analysis 
becomes futile, but Mr. Lynd stops short some distance 
before that point. He sometimes, indeed, stops short of 
intelligibility. What, for instance, does it mean to say 
that the critic must accept literature as it is? The only 
expansion of the phrase that Mr. Lynd gives usis: “ The 
man who questions the beauty of the inhabited world 
the imaginative writers have made—a world as unreason- 
able in its loveliness as the world of nature—is not in the 
way of becoming a critic of literature.” We hate niggling 
as much as Mr. Lynd does, but surely these sentences 
mean nothing? Mr. Lynd has not asked himsclf what he 
means by ‘‘ questioning’ beauty, nor on what principle 
he selects his imaginative writers. The only possible 
interpretation of his words that we can think of is that 
the good critic must take an indiscriminate delight m 
everything “ imaginative” written by anybody. This 1s 
also to accept literature as it is, in one way ; directly it is 
classified as good, bad and indifferent, the ‘“ questioning * 
comes in. But then, what about the ‘true criticism 
which is a “search for beauty and truth”? A ‘search’ 
surely involves ‘‘ questioning.” 


We have worried this point a little because we think 
it illustrates Mr. Lynd’s cardinal defect. He is at perfect 
liberty, naturally, to prefer the criticism which makcs him 
want to read an author to the criticism which tries to 
estimate precisely where the writer stands in some theo- 
retical hierarchy. But he has no right to suppose that the 
communication of gusto is the critic’s sole duty. Asa 
matter of fact the critic will inevitably try to do more than 
that; Mr. Lynd does himself; but because he has 
persuaded himself that he dislikes theorizing, he does 
not do it well. For lack of applying a little analysis he 
sometimes does not know himself what he means by a 
word. Thus he says in one place that Shakespeare’s 
genius was far above style, which suggests a T.P.’s Weekly 
use of the word ‘“‘style’’; and later on he says that 
“Browning with all his genius is not a great stylist to 
be named with Shakespeare.’”’ It shows at once, we think, 
the merits and demerits of Mr. Lynd’s conception of 
criticism that, while we enjoy his account of authors we 
have not read, we gain very little from him when he 
discusses literature with which we are familiar. 
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A CONTRAST 


FORWARD FROM Basyton. By Louis Golding. (Christophers. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


THE Happy Enp. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


HE novel of youth is a modern development in 
literature. Until comparatively recently it was 
; taken for granted that the only interesting period 
in a man’s life lay between the ages of 25 and 35. The 
years of boyhood, of adolescence, if they were touched 
upon at all, were hardly to be treated seriously or apart 
from the swift kaleidoscope of picaresque adventure. 
Youth’s tragedies, its passions, its dreams, its melan- 
cholies—all were equally unimportant. One outgrew 
them, it was assumed; one learned to laugh at them— 
smuggest of hypocrisies, for what a man is at 50 he was 
at 5; Philip Massel, who is introduced to us precisely 
at that age, will in due course write a book very like 
“Forward from Babylon.” 

We congratulate him in advance. Of all novels of 
youth that have come under our notice, “‘ Forward from 
Babylon,” we think, gets closest to reality. It is the 
story of an exceptional boy—that we must take as well- 
nigh unavoidable, since the sources of such studies, if 
not their details,. must necessarily be in great part auto- 
biographical. Philip is no prig, but his mind is pre- 
cociously alert, and he is most sensitive, most responsive, 
just where the ordinary boy is most callous and obtuse. 
He is, moreover, a Jewish boy; his father, Reb Monash 
Massel, is a deeply religious man of immense determination ; 
and Philip’s mental, spiritual, and physical development 
is bound up with and coloured by his prolonged struggle 
against this religion, which is opposed to all he really 
cares for, which would catch him in its coils and strangle 
his individuality. It is, when one considers the relative 
strength of the two antagonists, a conflict, for the younger, 
of heroic proportions, a conflict between paganism and 
Judaism ; yet in the end the boy triumphs, he is free— 
free—and all the world lies before him. 

The pictures of Jewish life are wonderfully done, and 
they have all the fascination of novelty; nevertheless 
it is Mr. Golding’s portrait of Philip that most arouses 
our admiration. Those curious, indeterminate years 
between childhood and adolescence are evoked for us 
with a genuine subtlety. It is the stage of the chrysalis, 
and with the final casting off of the shell the story ends. 
Mr. Golding never strikes a false note. He tells us all we 
need to know, but no more. Each incident is selected 
only for the light it throws on his central subject, and the 
beautiful, wonderfully beautiful ending that crowns his 
work comes, after that troubled dawn, like the promise of 
rain-sweetened sunshine. The book is absorbing, for 
Mr. Golding’s vision, whether of ugliness or beauty, has 
something of the intensity of the poet’s vision. The 
ugliness is there: nothing could surpass the horrible 
“life ’’ of that scene where Philip by dim candle-light 
pores over his lesson books in the beetle-infested kitchen. 
But the beauty reveals itself again and again in many 
forms—in the episode of Bertha, in the episode of the 
horses in the night, in a hundred passing similes and 
brief descriptions, in the distinction of the actual writing. 
“Forward from Babylon”’ is a good book; Mr. Golding 
may have to wait for recognition, but recognition will 
come sooner or later. 

In the meantime, doubtless, the public will read, and 
libraries order, ‘‘ The Happy End,” by Joseph Herges- 
heimer. With Mr. Hergesheimer, at all events, it is the 
story and nothing but the story. Idle were it, in his 
work, to seek for any wandering gleam of beauty, any 
grace or felicity of style. The stories are good enough 
magazine stories, but no more than that. They show no 
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particular fineness of imagination or observation, and 
their realism, so curiously blended with a pronounced 
tendency to melodrama, seems to cry aloud for the lantern 
and the screen. F. R. 


AN EMBRYO TECHNIQUE 


Pan. By Knut Hamsun. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net.) 

T* author of “ Growth of the Soil,” even were 

he not a Nobel prize-man, must be taken seriously. 

For this reasan, if we are disappointed with “* Pan,” 
we are prepared to attribute some of that feeling to the 
fact that we are reading a translation, and some also 
to the fact that we are not familiar with Norwegian life. 
But, having allowed for these factors, we find that we 
are still a little depressed. We judge that ‘ Pan’”’ is 
anearly work. The short, swift strokes, endlessly repeated, 
which in ‘‘ Growth of the Soil” chipped out living, breath- 
ing people before our eyes, are here even shorter and 
swifter, but the results are comparatively fragmentary. 

Lieut. Glahn is a mighty hunter, a proper woodsman. 
He lives alone in a little hut up in the Nordland. One 
day he meets Edvarda, the daughter of a rich trader 
of the district. The lieutenant’s love is a permanent 
thing, but Edvarda, after the first passionate week or so, 
becomes elusive, capricious. She is fascinating, baffling, 
one cannot tell what she wants; sbe does not know 
either. The author shows us clearly enough that Glahn 
is tortured. Glahn realizes that the only thing to do is 
to put Edvarda completely out of his life, to ignore her 
coldness, to reject her advances, to leave the place. And 
we see his stumbling progress towards this mastery of 
himself. But we are not greatly interested, and the 
reason is that we know too little about Glahn, or, rather, 
the author makes us contemplate him from too far off. 
At times we seem to be watching the jerkings of a strange 
little marionette on a distant stage. It is not enough 
to know that he can spend weeks with a dog in the forest 
thinking, when he sees the moon shining, That is the moon 
shining, or, when he hears a plum fall, That was a plum 
falling; that he has amorous dreams and gathers wayside 
flowers—a herdsgirl and the blacksmith’s wife. This is 
the animal; Edvarda, surely, was to reveal the man. 
But Glahn never becomes a man. The author’s few 
deft touches reveal nothing complicated enough to enable 
us to understand the emotional situation he subsequently 
creates. Glahn’s sudden decisions, his eccentric actions, 
all have a flavour, not only of the irrational and primitive, 
but of the automaton. 

Edvarda herself we have to take on trust. She has 
enslaved the old doctor, as she enslaved Glahn—so she 
must be fascinating. But this knowledge of ours is just 
hearsay. When we meet Edvarda she also is too frag- 
mentary, too disconnected, to do more than raise a mild 
wonder as to what she will do next. We are frankly 
surprised to find her influence over Glahn so persistent ; 
the latter part of the book introduces Glahn in India, 
shooting big game in a fruitless endeavour to forget 
Edvarda. By exciting the jealousy of another man he 
rather elaborately gets himself shot, and that just after 
receiving a letter from Edvarda asking him to go back 
to her. 


PUBLISHED in the series known as “‘ The Pilgrim’s Books ” 
(Philip Allan), Mr. Arthur Lynch’s ‘‘ The Immortal Caravel”’ 
is a collection of thoughts and aphorisms. They are of 
different sorts—some very easy indeed, thus, ‘‘ Accomplish! 
Accomplish! Do your best in this world. Even in a dream 
it is well to think that we have done our best’’; others, 
such as “ The Lyric cry is rare. Seldom in Shakespeare, 
perhaps never; for his sweetest songs are passionless, and 
his passion is not lyric,’’ much more obstinate. The book 
at any rate will slip into the pilgrim’s pocket. 
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DYNAMO-PSYCHISM 


FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS To THE Conscious. By Gustave Geley. 
naa the French by Stanley de Brath. (Collins. 
HE treatment of Schopentauer at the hands of his 
disciples has been ironical. Nietzsche accepted his 
_".  Nihilism and, by giving it another turn, changed 
it into “tragic affirmation”; Dr. Geley accepts most 
of the conceptions which constituted his pessimism and 
makes them the groundwork of an uncompromising 
optimism. The present work, he says, is ‘the logical 
sequel of [Schopenhauer’s] work, and the extension of his 
theories by adaptation to all the new facts.” From 
Schopenhauer the author has borrowed the terrific con- 
ception of Will (which he calls, somewhat barbarously, 
dynamo-psychism), but he rejects the appalling doctrine 
that life is mere “ representation.” This, as will be seen, 
is where the transition from pessimism to optimism 
becomes not only easy but natural. 

Will, said Schopenhauer, is the Thing in Itself. It is 
unconscious, without beginning or end or individualization. 
Objectifying itself, it prodrces what we call life—‘‘ the 
diverse and innumerable appearances of things.” But 
these are ephemeral ; when the individual perishes there 
is left only what is unconscious, the undifferentiated will. 
The personality—the phantasm of transient consciousness 
—is annibilated utterly, and is as if it had never been. 
It is the destiny of man “ to will without motive, always 
suffering, always struggling, then to die, and so without 
end, century after century, until the crust of the planet 
breaks into pieces.” To this cry of pain Dr. Geley listens 
with commendable coolness. He merely inquires: But 
is It true that there is between the unconscious and the 
conscious, the Will and the representations, suck an 
unbridgable gulf? And, diving into recent psychology, 
he shows, what is nowadays a platitude, that the un- 
conscious and the conscious, far from being separated into 
two categories, are always in process of being transformed 
into each other—that the conscious is continually falling 
back into the unconscious, and the unconscious constantly 
pushing forward into the conscious. The unconscious and 
the conscious are thus not two different orders of reality, 
the first absolute and the second reletive, the one 
noumenon and the other phenomenon, but both aspects 
of the same thing. “Dynamo-psychism,” in short, is not 
an abstract conception, but the description of the motor of 
life itself. It is the force which guides evolution ; and its 
existence the author holds to be scientifically demonstrable. 
What is it that this dynamo-psychism is trying to accom- 
plish in the universe and in man? It is, he says, the com- 
plete transformation of the unconscious into the conscious. 

And here, having accepted Schopenhauer’s hypothesis, 
Dr. Geley reverses completely the conclusions to be drawn 
from it. The individual, he says, is not a mere representa- 
tion of dynamo-psychism ; he is one of its organs. The 
consciousness to which he attains does not, therefore, 
perish with his body: it is carried forward and integrated 
anew ina freshincarnation. But consciousness, personality, 
consists essentially in what a man has learned. Conse- 
quently the tendency in evolution is to preserve a 
greater and greater sum of knowledge, to pass more 
and more ‘‘ from the unconscious to the conscious.” 

Dr. Geley’s treatment is scientific and sound. He 
proves conclusively the inadequacy of the evolutionary 
theory as it is expounded both by the Lamarckians 
and the Darwinians. Bergson’s evolutionary philosophy 
he demonstrates, not for the first time, to be equally 
inadequate. Having cleared the way, he shows the 
necessity for a hypothesis such as his own, and, his 
hypothesis stated, he verifies it by “established facts.” 
The translation is trustworthy. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


“THE Rep Lapy,” by Katharine Newlin Burt (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net), is an exceptionally fine specimen, American in 
origin, of that popular genus colloquially known as the 
“ shocker.’’ It has some obviously weak points, among which 
we reckon the unnecessary sacrifice of a child’s life. But 
against these we must set a theme as nearly original as is 
possible in this class of literature, an admirably maintained 
atmosphere of mystery and horror, and an entirely unexpected 
climax. A more detailed descripton is scarcely possible 
without betrayal of the author’s carefully guarded secret. 


Nat Gould, as is well known, was the Charles Garvice of the 
sterner sex, his realistically idealized racing scenes having an 
Overpowering fascination for the ordinary British male. Of 
such scenes he is far from chary in ‘‘ The Rake” (Long, 
8s. 6d. net), but, not relying wholly on this lure, he has com- 
bined it with other factors. His hero is a working miner, 
keenly alive to the grievances of his class, and anxious to enter 
Parliament as their champion. By backing a winner he obtains 
the necessary funds, and in due time becomes not only an M.P., 
but the affianced husband of a girl socially his superior. But 
this triply successful career is cut short—very wantonly, as we 
think—by his untimely death. 


Bret Harte, if brought up to date, and converted—incredibly 
—to a belief in women, might have written a story somewhat 
on the same lines as ‘‘ The Bells of San Juan,’’ by Jackson 
Gregory (Melrose, 7s. 6d. net). Its heroine—a young M.D.— 
while striving to establish a practice in the remote half-Spanish 
town of San Juan, falls in love with, and is beloved by, the 
man who as sheriff is fighting an unequal battle against the 
forces of lawlessness and disorder. Her surgical skill relieves 
him, with the happiest results, from an attack of kleptomania 
induced by a head-wound and the bungling treatment of a 
= Pieaataae rival. An agreeable medley of things new 
and old. 


The hard case of a New England maiden in love with a 
Virginian youth, whose more liberal traditions make him 
obnoxious to her austere clerical father, is set forth by Charles 
Neville Buck in ‘‘ The Tyranny of Weakness’”’ (Hayes, 7s. 
net). The situation, which is further complicated by the 
clergyman’s ill-health—a lever unsparingly employed to work 
upon his daughter’s feelings—has a perennial human interest, 
and in the earlier part of the book is developed with some 
success. But the young lady’s experiences as wife to the wrong 
man, who has obviously by some means to be disposed of, 
show an infelicitous compromise between the methods of 
French and American fiction. 


“4 Horrible Suspicion,” translated by Elaine A. Wood 
from the Swedish of Andreas Eje (Bale, 6s. net), is in the 
publishers’ announcement described as a “‘ psychological 
study.” But, truth to tell, its psychology seems to us of a 
very rudimentary order. A homicidal maniac who has com- 
mitted murder, endeavours to throw upon another the burden 
of his crime. The scapegoat, having himself a tendency to 
insanity, doubts at times whether he may not be really guilty, 
and his wife for her own ends encourages this misgiving. 
Here is indeed a sufficient banquet of horrors, but no subtlety 
has been bestowed upon its preparation. 

In ‘ Land of my Fathers,” by R. D. Hemingway (Melrose, 
7s. net), the action ranges from Wales to Australia with an 
occasional midway halt in London. There is nothing out- 
standing about the characterization, but both the Welsh 
and Bush scenes have a pleasant quality. The narrative, 
which hinges on an attempt to impersonate a missing heir, 
is interesting, though not very probable. 

We are not concerned to defend the philosophy of Nietzsche ; 
yet we have a suspicion that even Nietzsche receives less 
than justice when his name is invoked, as Baroness Alexandra 
de Soucanton invokes it in ‘“‘ Towards the Heights” (Heath 
Cranton, 7s. 6d. net), to sanction an existence of utter futility 
and self-indulgence. When Gautama’s name is also employed 
for the same purpose, the wrong becomes greater and more 
obvious. The descriptive passages referring to India, Ceylon, 
and Egypt are the best in the book. The characters are 
conventional, and the dialogue for the most part mere rodo- 
montade, and not always grammatical. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


MODERN SAINTS AND SEERS. Translated from the 
French of Jean Finot by Evan Marrett. (Rider. 
4s. 6d. net.)—The diversity of information about modern 
religious sects contained in this volume is sufficient to 
make it interesting in spite of the shallowness of the 
presentation. M. Finot sees only what is superficial 
in his religions ; he writes from the standpoint neither of 
a believer nor of a critic ; he is not enough of a psychologist 
to discriminate between the healthy and the pathological ; 
and when he makes a comment it is always trite. Never- 
theless, there is an abundance of material in his book 
for the psychologist and the novelist. How interesting 
those ‘‘little Christs’’ who blossomed so plenteously in 
South Russia must have been! And what a profound need 
in the Russian soul must have sent them forth and made 
whole provinces follow them! After reading this record 
of the naive spiritual adventures of uneducated Russian 
peasants, one understands why Dostoevsky and Tolstoy 
are even greater figures to their countrymen than they are 
tous. The spiritual problem of Dostoevsky—the problem 
of God-Man and Man-God—and the communistic and 
pacifist theories of Tolstoy repeat themselves here in 
twenty-five popular religions drawn from the Caucasus. 
These religions range from the most absolute affirmation 
in which men are literally held to be gods, to the absolute 
negation of self-mutilation. Even the most bestial of them 
has an unconscious profundity—Rasputin’s creed, for 
example, which put the beginning of virtue in repentance, 
but added that in order to repent one must first sin. The 
“‘ new religions ” of America, which occupy the second half 
of the book, are, by comparison, odd and pedantic. There 
is no psychological content in them. 


LETTERS OF THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. Edited by H. 
McLachlan. (Longmans. 6s. net.)—For the greater part of 
his life Lindsey was a clergyman in the Established Church. 
During that time he was on the side of ecclesiastical reform, 
but in the end, despairing of effecting anything in that 
direction, and, moreover, having changed his ideas upon 
some fundamental tenets, he became a Unitarian. A friend 
of Dr. Priestley, the philosopher, and an admirer of Tom 
Paine, he sided with America in the war with England 
and was not afraid to hail with sympathy the French 
Revolution. Yet his opirions, magnanimous and liberal 
as they are, have little interest either in their content or 
their expression, and the letters are of value, as the editor 
says, “‘only as an index to the character, interests and 
pursuits of the writer, and as throwing light upon the 
various religious and political controversies of the age 
in which he lived.” As a commentator Dr. McLachlan 
is tactful and competent. 


IMAGINATION, Labour, CIvILIzATION. By Einar Sundt. 
(Heinemann. 20s. net.)—This volume is the chief work 
of a well-known Norwegian publicist, and was finished a 
few months before his death in 1917. Its main thesis is 
that civilization is founded upon materialized ideas ; 
in other words, that the ideas which resulted in the use of 
tools and oiher means for the production of material wealth 
were the first which made it possible for man later on to 
rise to abstract ideas and imaginative creation. Tools, 
by reducing the quantity of necessary labour, create leisure. 
Therefore, says Mr. Sundt, the problem of progress is funda- 
mentally the problem of productivity. High productivity 
gives the maximum of leisure; and, given that, men can 
devote their energy more and more to the service of the 
higher ideas. To demonstrate his thesis the author makes 
a survey of human productivity from the earliest times 
to the present day, discusses various economical theories, 
and comes to the rather insignificant conclusion that 
“the greatest of all industrial problems, the management 
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of Labour,” can be provisionally solved by building more 
beautiful factories and by an instalment of “ scientific 
management.” The general plan of the book is dis- 
appointing, but the comments are often full of discrimina- 
tion. 


PILGRIM PAPERS. By Robert Keable. (Christophers, 
6s. net.)—It is rather sad that, at a moment when humanity 
needs for the healing of its spiritual wounds all the oil and 
wine that its specially-gifted sons can offer, it should be 
the destiny of Mr. Robert Keable as a writer to busy 
himself almost exclusively with issues that are to most of 
the men of his time no longer real. It is not our business 
to say (or our desire to suggest) that the religious questions 
which preoccupy Mr. Keable are in fact obsolete; but 
there is in these “‘ Pilgrim Papers”’ (which describe the 
experiences and thoughts of a missionary in a wild South 
African mountain district) so much delicacy and tenderness 
of intuition, so much genuine humanity and such a sensitive 
appreciation of the varying moods and splendours of 
nature that we feel Mr. Keable ought to deliver in time a 
message which those may treasure who do not follow the 
Modernist controversy or the conflict between the English 
and Roman Churches. Perhaps when Mr. Keable has 
made his own decision on these points he will be free to 
undertake the larger task. 

THE Essays OF Etta. Illustrated by A. Garth Jones. 
With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 
5s. net.)—Another Elia! He is irrepressible. Like the 
poet’s China Kings, new editions come and never seem to 
die. The present reprint is clear and accurate, though 
the type is small. Mr. Lucas’s introduction is dated 
January, 1902, and ends, “‘ The portrait which serves as 
frontispiece is a reproduction of Maclise’s first sketch... .” 
but the frontispiece is actually a daring imagination by 
Mr. Garth Jones. Mr. Jones’ illustrations are original, 
but hard—we cannot call them Elian, although we are 
impressed. The notes which Mr. Lucas prefixes to the 
separate essays are of course the best of their kind (the 
concentrated kind), but one at least stands in need of 
revision—that on p. 20 which states that Christ’s Hospital 
“‘is about to be removed into the country.”” ‘Tis eighteen 
years since ! 

THE CHILDREN’S HOMER: THE ADVENTURES OF 
ODYSSEUS AND THE TALE OF Troy. By Padraic Colum. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Pogany’s pictures are of an excellence most unusual 
in such books. He has based his style on the Greek vase 
paintings, modernizing the manner with uncommon tact 
and discretion. We cannot, of course, be sure whether 
boys will like them ; but we should be sorry to think they 
did not. Mr. Colum, too, has done his part of the work 
well. By making ’Telemachus hear the stories of the 
Trojan war from the house-minstrel, Menelaus, Helen and 
Nestor, he weaves the Iliad into the Odyssey in a credible 
and plea ing way; moreover, his narrative style is pure. 
We are a little troubled, however, by the lack of system in 
his use of the Greek names. What is the point of writing 
Hephaistos and Patroklos, if one also writes Priam and 
Helen? But a small blemish of this kind counts for little 
in a book so good. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. ByG. Robinson Lees. (Partridge. 
21s. net.)—Mr. Lees spent some years of his life in Palestine, 
and his rewriting of the Bible story has the advantage of 
his knowledge of the country. The method he has followed 
might roughly be described as one of expansion and 
explanation. Inevitably it provokes comparison with 
Renan in point of literary style, if not in actual treatment, 
for Mr. Lees is a convinced believer. His style fails badly 
by the test. Though a book of this kind is not greatly 
to our taste, we cannot but acknowledge the author’s 
devotion. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


We*have reason to believe that the Northampton Public 
Library is one of the finest in the provinces, and that it has 
proved itself the centre not only of the literary life of the 
town, but in a very large measuie of the artistic and musical 
interests. In the course of the present year, as we learn 
from the Librarian’s Report before us, the Library has 


acquired a large local collection of much significance. 
il * * * 


The Library already contained a remarkable number of 
editions, and some MSS., of such men as Dryden, Cowper, 
‘“‘ Meditations’’ Hervey, Doddridge, and other county 
worthies. To these has now been added an entire collection 
of MSS., prints, books and original drawings which are in 
the main unique. Some—such as a manuscript history of 
Northamptonshire in eight volumes, by George Baker, or 
an enlarged copy of the proofs of this work running to 30 
parcels—are of little more than local interest, with many 
others. 

x * * * 

Buta collection of autographs, autograph letters, portraits, 
and newspaper cuttings relating to practically every celebrity 
of every sort, of the Victorian era, is national. These dozen 
or so bloated volumes are merely an item in the acquisitions. 
There are scores of mezzotints—engravings of almost all 
notabilities. 

* * * + 

Over and above these things, a mass of material relating 
to John Clare has come to light. Seven large volumes of 
manuscript, several notebooks, transcripts of many hundreds 
of his Asylum Poems, publishers’ correspondence connected 
with posthumous editions, water-colour and other portraits— 
this is the outline. In short, the wealth of new material 
on Clare and on others is so great that it will provide exhibi- 
tions and lectures for an indefinite time. The £2,000 paid 
were well spent. 


* * * « 

In the history of these collectanea a Northampton book- 
seller named John Taylor played a great part. It is said 
that at the sale of his own rare books and MSS., one book- 
seller alone bought and took away two or three waggon- 


loads. No one need now exercise the spirit of wonder in 
contemplating the Pyramids, or Army Estimates. 
* * * * 

We lately made some mention of Mr. Knopt’s ‘“‘ Borzoi ”’ 
anthology ; and now Mr. Fisher Unwin has sent us his view 
of the matter, in the shape of ‘‘ Good Reading about Many 
Books ’’—a similar collection produced by him in 1895, 1896, 
and 1897. 





* * x & 


Among the authors in the third issue are Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, Mary Cowden Clarke, and Birkbeck Hill. There are 
many portraits, which reveal chiefly how out-of-date yester- 
day’s fashions are. But even Mr. Knopf has not rivalled the 
delicacy of the typographical pages and the little ‘‘ embellish- 
ments ”’ here and there. 

* * * * 

We belong to a new and unhappy generation. The world 
of letters has, to us, worn an unvarying aspect of inhospitality. 
And, a bare twenty years since, Mr. Unwin could produce 
this book—worth seven-and-sixpence to produce to-day— 
merely to announce his authors! This is the penultimate 
straw. 





* * * * 


The first two numbers of a centenary work on Napoleon 
have been issued by Hachette. Twenty-two more are to 
follow. The author is M. Lacour-Gayet; the print is large 
and good, the reproductions (some in colour) chosen with ex- 
cellent feeling. One print in particular appeals to us : a platoon 


is halted in a swamp, and the sergeant is observing: ‘‘ No 
smoking: you can sit down if you like.” 
* * * * 


Mr. Festing Jones, with Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, has 
written a description of “The Samuel Butler Collection at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge,’’ which Messrs. Heffer will 
shortly publish. There will be reproductions of hitherto 
unpublished portraits, and new information about Butleriap 
objects, “such as Miss Savage’s kettle-holder.”’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A MoRocco-BouND notebook containing George Borrow’s 
original manuscript of his “‘ Expedition to the Isle of Man in 
the Year 1855,” with the notes of an ‘‘ Expedition to Cromer ” 
(£80), is one of many imposing entries in Messrs. Heffer’s 
196th Cambridge catalogue. That true tale of wonder, not 
perhaps known as widely as it deserves, the ‘“‘ Phantasmion ” 
of Sara Coleridge, is to be had for 6s. This is the reprint’ of 
1874. Seven early letters of Flecker are priced £30; and 
since money is no object we can regard calmly a set of first 
editions of Thomas Hardy, 49 volumes in all (£230). The 
early interest of America towards Shelley is not yet clear to 
the general reader; and the entry of the New York edition 
of ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 1821 (£4 4s.), suggests that there is perhaps 
room for research. Under ‘“‘ Keats and Hunt”’ is catalogued 
‘‘One Hundred Romances of Real Life,’’ 1843; we are 
doubtful what Keats’ share was. 

Messrs. Sotheran have published the 69th catalogue of their 
Piccadilly Series; rare and in some cases unique books on 
natural history and travel form the bulk of the collection. 
By way of example, we may single out a series of 48 original 
water-colour drawings of birds and flowers, by John Edwards 
and other artists of 1770; the price, £45. Close to this is 
entered ‘‘ The British Herbal’’ of Sir John Hill, who is stig- 
matized as ‘‘ quack.’’ We dare not risk our own opinion on 
this sub-title; but one of the most eminent botanists of the 
day has assured us that Sir John Hill is a much maligned 
naturalist. We have a smaller edition of this same Herbal, 
which is to our taste sane and sincere. 

Twenty incunabula, several Aldines, and other rare and 
early books distinguish the 297th catalogue of Messrs. Dobell. 
At 10s. 6d., Southey’s ““ The Annual Anthology ”’ is not dear, 
although the binding is not uniform; and here again is an 
opportunity for useful research, for not to our knowledge 
have all the contributions been finally ascribed. 

Useful literature rather than bibliomania is the short de- 
scription of Mr. W. M. Murphy’s new list (Liverpool): the 
chief item is, perhaps, Skeat’s ‘‘ Chaucer” and “ Piers 
Plowman,” 1886-94 (£10 10s.). Messrs. Thorp of Guildford 
offer at £18 a first edition of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” and the first issue of Johnson’s Dictionary (£6 10s.). 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


ConpiTIons in 1820 were unfavourable to the cultivation 
and progress of the fine arts. Nevertheless, besides the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, there were two picture 
shows at the British Institution in Pall Mall—a Spring 
Exhibition of works by living artists, and, later in the year, 
a loan exhibition of portraits by Holbein, Vandyck, and 
other dead masters. The latter exhibition seems to have 
been of especial interest. During the year Benjamin West 
died; and the fashionable portrait painter Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was appointed to succeed him as President of the 
Royal Academy. 

An outstanding occurrence of the year was the exhibition 
of Benjamin Robert Haydon’s picture of “ Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem,” on which the painter had been at work for 
six years. We quote some comments from the New Monthly 
Magazine for July, 1820: 

Behind the Canaanitish Woman, the artist, availing himself of a 
pictorial licence, has introduced the figures of Newton, Wordsworth, 
and Voltaire . . . The good taste of this anachronism has been 
doubted, but not by us . . . We are compelled to admit that the 
figure of Christ in this picture has disappointed our hopes... 
From the excellence of many parts of the picture, we sincerely 
regret the failure of the principal figure, which is yet surely a 
failure as could only have happened to a man of great genius. 

Another single-picture exhibition was that of “‘ The Raft 
of the Medusa,’ by a French artist named Jerricault. Of 
this picture, which seems to have been a somewhat spectacular 
performance, and was to be seen at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly, a critic in the Literary Gazette dated July 11, 1820° 
remarks : 

To Mr. Bullock, we think, great praise is due for procuring us 
such opportunities for examination and comparison of the two 
national schools . . . Emulation is a noble teacher . . . In this 
tremendous picture of human sufferings, the bold hand of the 
artist has laid bare the details of the horrid facts, with the severity 
of M. Angelo and the gloom of Caravaggio. 
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Science 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE “SUPER- 
NATURAL” 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE NEW PsycHoLocy. By Millais Culpin. 
(Arnold. 6s. net.) 
HIS is a timely book. It appears at a period when 
long accounts full of dreary and banal details of the 
“life beyond” are published in the newspapers 
and apparently are read with edification. The writer in 
his preface says: “‘ My object in writing this book is to 
present an explanation of so-called occult phenomena, 
concerning which credulity is still as busy as in the days 
of witchcraft. The producers of these phenomena have 
been exposed efficiently and often, but their supporters 
are as active as ever, and show a simple faith which is 
more convincing than any argument. Moreover, the 
producers themselves—mediums, clairvoyants, water- 
diviners, seers, or whatever they may be—are sometimes 
of such apparent honesty and simplicity that disbelief 
seems almost a sacrilege ; therefore part of my aim is to 
show how a man believing firmly in his own honesty may 
yet practise elaborate trickery and deceit.” 

This is the first book, so far as we know, which systema- 
tically applies the psychological conception of dissociation 
to account for “‘ spiritualistic ” and allied phenomena. An 
attempt is made to bring the latter within the scope of 
those psychological manifestations which we are accustomed 
to regard as “nervous.” We think that it is a very 
successful attempt. ‘“‘ Nervous ”’ in this sense means that 
the manifestation is motivated by the unconscious. It is 
uncontrolled. The identity of the psychological condition 
of those who produce and those who accept the phenomena 
with that of the hysteric and the somnambule is clearly 
and firmly established. In the first three chapters a brief 
account is given of the theory of the unconscious, of the 
formation of complexes and of forgetting and repression, 
which coincides with the views now generally accepted by 
most psychologists. In the chapter on dissociation Dr. 
Culpin shows that dissociation is only an extreme degree 
of normal psychological functioning. As an example of 
normal dissociation he cites the case of the man whose 
main stream of consciousness is engaged in reading and 
in whom a subsidiary stream is turning over and over a 
pencil. There is very little ‘‘ awareness” of the latter 
stream. It is almost split off from consciousness. When 
such a stream is completely split off, we have, for example, 
the phenomenon of automatic writing. The conscious is 
not aware of what the unconscious is doing. An extreme 
and pathological degree of this is shown in cases of som- 
nambulism, fugues and double personality. In these the 
subject may be said to fall into the dissociated stream. 
He lives and acts it for the time being, his ordinary 
personality being in abeyance. To put it in another way, 
the dissociated stream may irrupt into the stream of 
ordinary consciousness and completely usurp the latter. 
The three diagrams which Dr. Culpin gives will be a help 
to those who are not familiar with this idea. 

In the following chapter Dr. Culpin gives a circumstantial 
account of the proceedings of a so-called water-diviner or 
“‘dowser.” He shows very clearly how the rising of the 
twig can be produced by muscular action through a 
trigger-like mechanism depending on the way of grasping 
the arms of the forked twig. The very intensity of 
muscular action, directed apparently to holding down the 
twig, actually forces it up. Dr. Culpin contends that in 
this case the dissociated stream in the unconscious is 
actuated by a will to trickery, which achieves its purpose 
by a hypersensitive mechanism and by a cunning appre- 
ciation of impressions, such as anticipation or delight on 
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the part of the bystanders, which might act as hints or 
guides to a successful demonstration of the claim to 
exceptional powers. At the same time the conscious 
attitude is one of piety and belief in water-divining as the 
gift of God. Dr. Culpin emphasizes the credulity of the 
other spectators. The stick rose once where there was 
water and twice where there was not. One success was 
enough for them, however. One is driven to conclude that 
there was a desire to believe! Now Dr. Culpin does not 
accuse the man of being a conscious trickster. He thinks 
that there has been a repression of the knowledge of 
trickery as far as the main personality is concerned. He 
thus offers the hypothesis that a trickster or a malingerer 
may develop into a dissociate through this “ repression of 
the knowledge of deceit.” The motive for the original 
trickery or for the acquirement of someone else’s trickery 
is the enhancement of the subject’s conscious estimate of 
himself. It is, in other words, to compensate for a great 
feeling of inferiority by the assumption of a power which 
would gratify the unconscious desire to be something 
exceptional—the feeling of superiority. It may be 
mentioned in support of this idea that there are people 
who are content to be the centre of interest, even if that 
interest is only elicited by extravagant or foolish behaviour. 
This is the psychology of the clown. 

The motive for the repression of the deceit is to get rid 
of the conflict and to obtain peace of mind. Further on in 
the book the origin of the medium is investigated and 
explained on this basis. The development of Browning’s 
“Sludge ’’ is traced and illustrated by well-chosen quota- 
tions from the poem, which go to prove that the principle 
which motivates the conduct of the medium is the infantile 
“Will to Power.” 

The power of suggestion is emphasized in Chapter VI., 
and it is pointed out that this power accounts for the 
ready acceptance of so-called “‘ supernatural ’’ phenomena. 
Quoting Jung, he says: ‘‘ No one succumbs to suggestion 
unless from the very bottom of his heart he be willing to 
co-operate.’’ The contention is that those who believe in 
the “‘ supernatural ”’ phenomena of spiritualism have an un- 
conscious motive for so doing, and the conscious function of 
impartial reasoning—logic—is abrogated. To those it may 
be pointed out that the word ‘‘supernatural”’ involves a 
kind of contradiction in terms. What can be appreciated 
by the senses is essentially natural and not above nature. 
Similarly, it can serve no useful purpose to describe inner 
experiences, however marvellous, as ‘‘ supernatural.’ They 
belong to the realm of human psychology. They 
are natural. It may well be hazarded that the very word 
“supernatural ” had its origin in the inability to recognize 
or accept inner experiences (subjective phenomena) as such, 
which led to a projection of them into the external world. 
This process has always had its most striking exemplifica- 
tion in the insane, and has so to-day. The paranoiac 
believes he is persecuted by means of wireless agencies, etc. 
The spiritualist believes he is in touch with spirits. The 
difference between the insane and the spiritualist is that 
the former is identified with his unconscious more or less 
permanently, that is, he lives it, whilst the latter is only 
identified with it in the dissociated state, when, as has 
been said, the conscious personality is abrogated. 

It may be asked, whence comes this desire to believe 
in spirits? It may be called a psychological compulsion. 
Does it arise from the inability to see the miraculous in 
the phenomena of everyday life? Is it due to a loss of the 
sense of wonder? Can it be that the value of natural 
processes is so impoverished by the eye of modern utilitarian 
consciousness that compensation is sought in the world 
of the psychological realities, which are, however, con- 
cretized—materialized ? With regard to this Professor 
Leonard Hill appears to us to strike the right note when 
he says in his vigorous introduction to the book: ‘‘ To the 
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physiologist, who recognizes the majestic unity of natural 
phenomena, belief in telepathy and spiritualism appears 
a form of materialism as gross as the ju-ju superstition of 
the Benin native.” 

We should like to comment on the chapter on “ Experi- 
ments, Domestic and Other,” of “‘supernatural’’ nature— 
which are explained with acumen and on approved psycho- 
logical principles; but space forbids. Dr. Culpin is 
perhaps at his best in his chapter on “ The Accounts of 
Believers,” in which extracts from Sir Oliver Lodge’s book 
“Raymond ”’ are skilfully analysed. The reader must 
judge for himself whether the communications of the 
medium are anything more than tentative gropings which 
through sheer and tiresome persistence attain their object 
to the satisfaction of the complaisant dissociate. 

In conclusion we cordially recommend this book as a 
searching investigation of an interesting phase in the 
evolution of Western psychology. We believe it to be 
simply a phase, a psychological tendency which has its 
origin in modern conditions. It may also be regarded as 
the germ of a new interpretation of life, of which the 
“spiritualistic ’’ dissociate feels the need and towards 
which he gropes. None the less it is to be criticized and 
appraised in the light of the science of psychology. This 
Dr. Culpin ably does. 

JAMES YOUNG. 


Fine Arts 


AN INQUISITOR ON MODERN 
PAINTING 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN PaINTING. By Charles Marriott. 
(Chapman & Hall. 21s. net.) 


R. CHARLES MARRIOTT has the reputation of a 
thoughtful and perceptive critic of modern move- 
ments in painting, and his book is a brave attempt 

to inspire a summary of the principal phases from the 
Impressionist movement to the present day with a con- 
sistent thread of philosophical reasoning which will put 
unorthodoxy into its true relation with tradition. What, 
he asks, is the essential characteristic common to all 
these varieties of protest and reaction which has made 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist art antagonistic 
to the general level of culture? According to him the 
cleavage began with the French Impressionists, who 
insisted on individual liberty of subject and treatment. 
Scenting a heresy, this modern inquisitor refers to his 
dictionary, whence he extracts the following quotation 
from Coleridge: ‘‘ When I call duelling, and similar 
aberrations of honour, a modern heresy, I refer to the 
force of the Greek hatresis, as signifying a principle or 
opinion taken up by the will for the will’s sake, as a proof 
or pledge to itself of its own power of self-determination, 
independent of all other motives.” 

It would appear, then, that the Impressionists were 
guilty of heresy because they deliberately confined them- 
selves to painting the effect of light, and the Post- 
Impressionists fall into the same error in a different way 
because they deliberately rule out in their treatment of 
subject any quality of appeal that is not in itself definitely 
esthetic. But if modern painting is heretical, as Mr. 
Marriott says, what is the nature of the belief which its 
practice offends? It is here that his argument becomes 
weak and unsatisfactory. He supports himself on this 
side of his dilemma by quoting from the seventh and 
eighth ‘‘ Discourses’ of Reynolds : 


My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which 
nature produces, but also the nature and internal fabric and 
organization, as I may call it, of the human mind and imagination. . . 
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And: 
The merit or demerit of the different conduct of Rubens and 
Rembrandt . . . . is not to be determined by the narrow principle 


of nature, separated from its effect on the human mind. Reason 
and common sense tell us that before, and above all other con- 
siderations, it is necessary that the work should be seen, not only 
without difficulty and inconvenience, but with pleasure and satis- 
faction; and every obstacle which stands in the way of this 
pleasure and convenience must be removed. 


It is impossible to follow Mr. Marriott in his detailed 
instances, but the general argument is unsound because it 
is too literal. What, we ask, is this ‘‘ narrow principle of 
nature, separated from its effect on the human mind” ? 
The Impressionists were the very princes of philosophy, 
divine discoverers of the absolute, if they hit upon any 
such principle. Of course they did not, nor is there cause 
to think that any of them were so fatuous as to imagine 
they had. And if the “‘ pleasure and convenience ”’ of the 
spectator must be assured at all costs if ‘‘ heresy” is to 
be avoided, whose pleasure and convenience ought the 
unfortunate painter to consider first ? 

This bugbear of ‘‘ heresy ” is no new thing in the critical 
history of art. Rembrandt himself, to take only one 
instance, was considered an innovator in his own time, and 
suffered loss of patronage accordingly, because he placed 
some of the personages of his ‘“ Anatomy Lesson” in 
shadow, where their identity was realistically obscured. 
Tradition in European art is a vexed and winding stream 
of many tributaries from north, south, east and west, 
and we do not wonder at Mr. Marriott’s reluctance to 
define it. He has, however, interesting things to say 
about the leading figures of modernist painting. Perhaps 
the best chapter in the book is that on Futurism, in which 
the confusion of heady sentimentality and violent dogma 
informing the movement is acutely analysed. Half of the 
book is filled with reproductions in half-tone of character- 
istic modern paintings, faced by useful biographical notes, 
and there are five reproductions in colour in the main 
part of the text. The book as a whole is an interesting 
introduction to the modern movements, and perhaps it 
will be all the more valuable to the uninstructed mind on 
account of the reservations suggested by the author. 

O. R. D. 


RuPAM: AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
ORIENTAL ART, CHIEFLY INDIAN. No. 2. (Calcutta. 
5 rupees.)—The second number of Rupam maintains the 
standard set by the first, which was noticed in THE 
ATHEN£um on May 21 last. One of the most interesting 
articles is that by Chandradhar Guleri on a beautiful small 
painting, reproduced in colour, signed by Mola Ram. 
The great man of Indian art is anonymous ; and though 
many drawings of the Mogul school are signed, this 1s very 
rarely the case with a Rajput drawing. Mola Ram was born 
in 1760 and died in 1833. Another Rajput painting, 
‘A Vaishnavaite Madonna,” is also reproduced in colour, 
with an essay by Sushil Banerjee. Mr. Vredenburg con- 
tinues his argument for the continuity of pictorial tradition 
in India, and his article in this number is devoted to the 
essential differences between Persian and Indian painting. 
This might have been more fully illustrated. We may 
well echo this author’s wish that ‘‘a thoroughly precise 
and co-ordinated study” of Indian art might be written, 
instead of the polemical treatises which the subject has 
hitherto inspired. Sculpture is represented by a brass 
statuette from Mathura (a late piece) and a Burmese 
Buddha. Rupam represents a gallant effort, which 
deserves success. 


ProFessor J. A. THomson’s course of Christmas Lectures 
at the Royal Institution begins at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 
December 30, when his subject will be ‘‘ The School of the 


Shore.” 
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Music 
PROGRAMME MUSIC 


7 HAT is programme music? We are driven to ask 
the question after reading one of the notes in 
the analytical programme issued at the Royal 

Philharmonic Society’s Concert on December 16. There, 
referring to a new work by Mr. Arnold Bax, entitled 
“November Woods,” the writer says, “ (it) is not 
programme music, in the usual sense, but rather a record 
of the impressions of ‘ the dank and stormy ruin of Nature 
in the autumn.’”’ To this is added a remark by Mr. Bax 
himself, & propos the same composition: ‘If there are 
sounds in the music which recall the screaming of wind 
and the crackling of strained branches, I hope they may 
suggest deeper things than these at the same time.” 
Mr. Bax is an adversary worth tilting at, and as soon as we 
read these words we adjusted our visor, felt the point of 
our steel, and prepared ourselves, quite deliberately, to 
administer a shock to his midriff. 

Mr. Bax, clearly, does not aim at suggesting the mere 
externals of natural phenomena. He knows quite well 
that music is a non-representative art, and, as it seems to 
us, he is a little uneasy, a little ashamed of himself for 
having employed all the traditional accessories of what 
we understand, usually, as ‘‘ programme music,” i.e., music 
which secks (according to the definition in Grove’s 
“Dictionary ’’) “to portray, or at least suggest to the 
mind, a certain definite series of objects or events.” We 
gather that all this external suggestion is, from Mr. Bax’s 
point of view, accidental, and that what really interests 
him is the reaction of the human soul to the seasonal 
disturbance outside. A physical cause produces a spiritual 
effect ; it is with the effect, not the cause, that Mr. Bax, 
quad composer, is concerned. Such, at least, we take to be 
his meaning when he speaks of “ deeper things” to be 
suggested by the music. 

But, we submit, the method of “suggestion” here 
adopted is not legitimate. Instead of trying to express 
directly, in musical terms, the emotion, or the mood, or 
whatever you like to call it, which he experienced on that 
autumn afternoon, Mr. Bax, by the use of shrieking 
up-and-down chromatics on the wood-wind, restless 
tremolandos on the strings, and similar devices, has 
confessedly attempted to recall to us the physical sounds 
of storm—creaking of branches, screaming of wind, and 
so on—in the hope that by force of the association of ideas 
(Mr. Bax does not say this, but we see no way of avoiding 
the implication) we may also share the emotional reaction 
which these events produced. And this method of appeal 
seems to us to be, au fond, not artistic, but sentimental. 
If Mr. Bax replies, “‘ You need take no notice of this 
pictorial suggestion if you do not like it; listen to the 
music purely as music, if you enjoy it better that way,” 
we have to answer that we cannot. The suggestions are 
there, and we cannot shut our ears to them, nor can our 
minds refuse to follow the train of thought which they 
set in motion. Admittedly there are many people for 
whom the appeal of music lies in its power to set the mind 
a-musing in this manner; we ourselves find the process 
by no means unpleasant. But the process is not one 
of musical appreciation, it is simply day-dreaming. The 
mental activity (so far as there is any activity) is not that 
of listening. And it is to the genuine listener, surely, that 
a composer should address himself. On this occasion, as it 
seems to us, Mr. Bax has given him the cold shoulder, 
without perhaps realizing that he did so. We hope he 
will forgive us for pointing out what we believe to be an 
inadvertence. 


R. O. M. 
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CONCERTS 


PIANISTS who can stimulate one to the activity of an 
intellectual disagreement are rare indeed, and the recital 
given by Mr. Arthur Rubinstein at the Wigmore Hall on 
Dec. 7 was one of the most interesting we have heard this 
winter. His reading of Albeniz, Debussy, and Ravel, though 
it left us unconvinced, had remarkable vitality and force of 
character ; it was, too, a fine technical exhibition. One of 
the peculiarities of Debussy’s music is its continued demand 
for a clear and rapid finger-staccato, and this is one of the 
outstanding features of Mr. Rubinstein’s technique. His 
dynamics are more open to criticism. His tone is invariably 
good in itself, whether he is playing loud or soft, but his 
transitions from one extreme to the other are too rapid; 
he is never content to remain for more than a second or two 
in the mezzo-piano or mezzo-forte register, and by the end 
of the evening one’s ear begins to crave for more delicate 
and subtle methods of tonal gradation. Nor did we agree 
altogether with Mr. Rubinstein’s tempi ; both in ‘‘ Minstrels ”’ 
and “‘ L’Isle Joyeuse,’’ as it seemed to us, there was a distinct 
sacrifice of clarity to pace. Altogether, it was Debussy 
seen through romantic spectacles—an entertaining but 
imaginary personage. 

At Queen’s Hall on December 14 the Bach Choir, under 
the direction of Dr. Allen, gave a fine performance of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘‘ Sea Symphony.”’ In calling it a fine performance 
we rely to some extent on hearsay, for our seat was about the 
worst in the hall for a listener’s purpose. But there was 
no doubt that the choir knew the work through and through, 
for time after time the most difficult entries were made 
without an instant’s faltering and with splendid rhythmic 
precision. The conductor’s ‘tempi, however, seemed to us 
decidedly on the fast side. The London Symphony Orchestra 
played, Mr. Gibbs’s fairy suite ‘‘ Crossings’’ and Delius’s 
Piano Concerto, in which the solo part was taken by Mr. 
Aubyn Raymar. The name of this fine pianist is unknown to 
us, but his face seems unaccountably familiar. 

At the Philharmonic Concert on December 16, besides 
Mr. Bax’s ‘‘ November Woods ’’ (discussed elsewhere), the 
Philharmonic Choir sang some sixteenth-century music by 
Sweelinck, Calvisius, Pretorius, and Orlando Gibbons, and 
some folk-song arrangements by Vaughan Williams. The 
choir has been most capably trained by its conductor, Mr. 
Kennedy Scott, and the only real defect of which one is 
conscious is a want of solidity in the basses. ‘The rest of the 
programme was conducted by Mr. Hamilton Harty, whose 
playing of the “ Coriolanus”’ overtureand some of the numbers 
from Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music’’ showed a sense of balance 
and restraint that we have not always found in his conducting. 
He is evidently making excellent use of his experience at 
Manchester. 

M. Wladimir Cernikoff is one of the comparatively few 
pianists who try to make us fcrget that the pianoforte is 
an instrument of percussion. At his recital at the A®olian 
Hall on December 16 he almost succeeded in doing so. He 
seemed to make the instrument sing more than he used to; 
and it is probably owing to the series of historical recitals 
which he gave last winter that he succeeds almost equally 
well in widely different periods. He gets curiously attractive 
effects of pedalling ; and though sometimes they are employed 
in what is surely the wrong place, at others (and more 
often than not) they manage to convince one that the method 
is right. M. Cernikoff gives the impression that his readings 
are always very carefuily planned ; but he does not always 
put his ideas into execution. The programme contained 
one novelty—an “Interlude” by Arthur Hervey; but 
it did not appear to have much to say. The most surprising 
performance was Albéniz’ early “ Sevillanas,’’ where M. 
Cernikoff abandoned his suffused, legato style entirely, and 
played the dance as if he were trying to suggest one of the 
trios of guitars and bandores on which it is often played 
in the south of Spain. There can be no doubt that this 
interpretation is the right one. 


Books by eminent comedians are often, perhaps usually, 
disappointing. Mr. George Robey’s ‘‘After-Dinner Stories ”’ 
(Grant Richards, 6s. net) are not. The person who does not 
find himself laughing at them, at least once a page, is obvious] 
inhuman. Mr. Bateman’s ten illustrations are, delightful. 
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Drama 
A TRAGEDY TABLOID 


LitrLe THEATRE.—The Grand Guignol Company. 


E are afraid that the last time we had to write 
of the Grand Guignol we did so with a touch 
of frivolity. We were not quite sure, to tell the 

truth, whether this form of entertainment could really 
yield anything better than an esthetic equivalent of 
the water-chute or the “ loop ’—amusement, that is, with 
a spice of terror toit. Now, thanks to the new programme, 
we are quite sure it can. For at least two-thirds of the 
evening we had a vivid sense of being plunged into life— 
not always the most subtle or delectable kind of life, 
but undoubtedly life in crude vigour. This was profitable 
(though it was not all the time in the obvious sense pleasur- 
able), and we are duly grateful to the authors, Mr. H. F. 
Maltby, Miss Gladys Unger, and Mr. Reginald Berkeley. 
Especially we are grateful to Mr. Reginald Berkeley. 
His “ Eight o’Clock”’ is the linch-pin of the whole pro- 
gramme, and it is a little piece of naturalism in which 
(after turning it over a good many times in memory) 
we have not been able to find any false note. It is not 
long since a playlet on exactly the same theme, written 
by W. S. Gilbert with the late James Welch in the principal 
part, was givenin London. This sketch, like Mr. Berkeley’s, 
showed the interior of a condemned cell on the morning 
of an execution, but between the two works there is all 
the difference between stageland and reality—a difference 
extending from the scenery, which in the Gilbertian 
sketch showed a cell like a tiled dairy for hygienic 
cleanliness, to the climax, where Gilbert brought in a 
reprieve and the death of the prisoner from heart-disease 
on the shock of it. Mr. Berkeley offers no drama; he 
invites you simply to see the way a man is hanged. All 
through there is nothing but the mediocrity and purpose- 
lessness of actual existence. A single grim resolve 
dominates the officials—to avoid at all costs a “scene.” 
The warder “‘ ’ates these ’angings,” but takes them coolly 
enough as part of his routine. The criminal is a sallow, 
terrified little rat, neither villain nor victim, hateful nor 
sympathetic, just one of Life’s bad experiments. The 
chaplain is a delicate, saintly priest without a trace of 
tact or comprehension, whose attempts to elicit an act 
of faith from the dazed man to whom he might as well 
be reading the Greek Testament are a pitiful futility. 
A foolish letter from the prisoner’s wife raises a foolish 
hope of a reprieve, just as the officials arrive to show 
how majestic is the administration of the extreme penalty. 
The hangman does not shake hands and ask to be forgiven, 
but with the slick and callous efficiency of a drill-sergeant 
rips the letter out of the prisoner’s hand and jerks the 
straps across his shoulders. The governor is not in the 
least like a handsome cavalry officer; and he has no 
few dignified words to say. What he says is: ‘I knew 
we should have a scene if we let him see that letter 
[with a glance at a wrist-watch]. Bring him along.” 
And so the procession passes out, up a staircase. Who- 
ever was responsible for that idea, it is an amazing piece 
of stagecraft. An exit along the flat would have been 
insipid ; an exit downstairs would have had risible sug- 
gestions, But that ghastly frieze mounting on its back- 
ground of dingy whitewash—chaplain in snowy surplice, 
hangman in black vest, and then the trussed and twittering 
puppet jerked upward by the dark-blue uniforms—is, 
without crossing the frontier from art to sensationalism, 
the most terrible stage-picture we remember to have seen. 
It vanishes, leaving the empty cell all vocal, while the 
white shreds of the prisoner’s last letter give their sharp 
cry from the floor. What a pity that the itching after 
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the one stroke too much which plagues men of the theatre 
should have added here the thump of the falling drop! 
It is bound to make us react into incredulity, since 
a stage without a human actor on it cannot take off such 
a strain on imagination. 

The production of “ Eight o’Clock”’ is a model of care 
and precision ; even the dumb actors might have ruined 
the whole by a single mistake. No such mistake was 
made, and Mr. Russell Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson, 
who were carrying the real load as the prisoner and the 
clergyman respectively, were able to show their full powers 
in security. We do not think Mr. Thorndike has before 
had a chance of showing whether he is certainly an actor 
of our first rank. Now he has set that doubt at rest. 
As a study of naked terror, revealing itself not only in 
voice but in every shade of expression, every movement 
of hand or body, his performance had no flaw that we 
could discern. The obvious snare was to pass over to 
the macabre and distorted, and this, even in the moment 
when he was being haled off to the drop, Mr. Thorndike 
successfully avoided. Mr. Casson is an artist with a 
longer reputation. He has added to it by giving us at 
last a stage clergyman who is genuinely credible. He 
reminded us somehow of Dr. Liddon, and we only hope 
that the ministrations to condemned criminals mentioned 
in Liddon’s biography were not in reality as disastrous 
failures as these ! 

Are we expected, after “Eight o’Clock,” to criticize 
seriously the piece in which an expensively dressed 
Nihilist lady strangles a Mephistophelean Russian general 
in an expensive Parisian café with her expensive white 
glove (why not with a diamond-buckled garter ?)? It 
only allows Mr. George Bealby to show that he can 
act melodrama, which is unimportant since we know he 
can act nature, and exhibits Miss Thorndike, like a tragedy 
queen outside a booth at a fair, giving us a taste of her 
passion, as though to reproach us for letting her come 
to this. Why not treat Miss Thorndike as fairly as Mr. 
Thorndike, or even as fairly as Miss Dorothy Minto, who 
in a couple of really witty comedy-sketches is enabled 
to give us her best—and a best that is well = a wl 


DRAMA IN DUBLIN 


Our Irish correspondent writes : 


The Abbey Theatre, unusually prolific this season in 
new productions, presented recently a new play by 
Mr. Brinsley MacNamara, ‘‘ The Land for the People.” 
Mr. MacNamara, who is better known as novelist than 
playwright, is a specialist in realism—sordid realism, his 
critics complain. They have this corroborative testimony, 
that the people of the Meath village from which he drew a 
recent novel, ‘“‘ The Valley of the Squinting Windows,” 
resorted in revenge to “‘ direct action ”’ against his family. 
“ The Land for the People,’ Mr. MacNamara’s second play, 
and in construction and dialogue a marked advance upon 
his first, is realist enough; but his characters are much 
less unpleasant on the stage than in print. As its title 
suggests, the play deals with that part of the Irish land 
question which is still unsettled—the break-up of the 
large grazing ranches. It joins the already considerable 
company of those Abbey plays in which drama is sub- 
ordinated to propaganda. 

With this production the Abbey Theatre has given up 
the unequal contest against the 10 o’clock Curfew. The 
management has tried first 6.30, and then 7 o’clock, as the 
hour for the rise of the curtain, but houses have been 
consistently poor. Now it has suspended performances 
until St. Stephen’s Day, by when, it is hoped, the Curfew 
rule will be relaxed. 

W.B. W. 
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Correspondence 


“WHEN LABOUR RULES” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 

DeaR Str,—Some comments made on J. H. Thomas’s 
‘‘ When Labour Rules” (ATHEN., Dec. 10), have surprised me 
by their seeming inconsistency with the intellectual outlook 
of a paper distinguished by a literary conscience and literary 
idealism. To a reader of THE ATHEN2Uvm it brings an inde- 
scribable disappointment to hear the complaint that Labour 
has never been more powerful or ineffective than at present, 
when the workers, according to your critic, have no thought 
beyond that of striking for more money. 

We have not even begun to build Nephelococcygia. Until 
such undignified means as Treasury notes have enabled the 
worker to obtain some education and some domestic amenities, 
surely we can abstain from a purely academic scorn of cash— 
which scorn of mere accumulated, indiscriminating wealth, 
as Henry Clay has pointed out in his ‘‘ Economics,” the 
thoughtful worker shares with the intellectuals. 

Labour, we are told, has never been stronger. Never, 
perhaps, in internal organization and diplomacy—to use a 
discredited word. That is true of isolated Labour. But 
relatively ? 

“‘ For we wrestle not against flesh and blood [i.e. not against 
a dummy, Capitalism], but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

Have these latter ever had a better chance of dictating 
public opinion ? 

Labour’s demands for material subsidies are but the 
necessary flesh and blood enclosing a soul that is desperately 
moral. Its morality may seem crude to ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy, but it bears some relation to the high and uncomfortably 
literal Christianity of most pacifists, internationalists, and 
Quakers, and a form of it has sustained a fair number of 
m: 

Yours faithfully, 
Doris N. DALGLISH. 

19, Nicosia Road, 

Wandsworth Common, $.W.18, 
December 12, 1920. 


EUGENICS AND DEAN INGE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Str,—Reading your “‘ Notes and Comments” of Novem- 
ber 26 and afterwards glancing at Wells’ ‘“‘ The First Man in the 
Moon” must, I hold, bear the responsibility for a dream 
which visited me some time in the small hours of this morning, 
and, acting after its kind, would not be recalled, developed, 
questioned and badgered into something coherent and 
complete. 

I found myself in a recognizable country between Dorking 
and Leith Hill, and I knew at once that I was far into the 
future, Not that things thereabouts seemed very materially 
changed. The land held more houses and many more gardens, 
but there were the same old eccentricities in the same old 
houses apparently. Roads were no wider, but their texture 
seemed that of damped oatmeal dried on grey marble. Motor 
traffic appeared to be less, although in many cases much 
faster ; and witch-like planes darted like shadows high above 
the fields and floated lazily as thistledown at a lower level. 
All at once, however, I found myself in the grounds of a 
very large school or township of schools. Boys and girls and 
masters and mistresses were in all places, and in every place 
at the same time, and with the proper matter-of-factness I 
found myself talking to the Head. Side by side, so to say, 
with our talk—filtering in and out of it and round and about 
it—an unending procession of youths and maidens jetted into 
an attention that seemed vividly alight and penetratingly 
inclusive. The diversity was extraordinary; yet, being in 
a dream, I accepted things as fact and ordinary. Physical 
efficiency thrust itself into the foreground of my recognitions, 
but it was an efficiency which embraced types as divergent as 
the Rugby half-back and the sixteen-stone pugilist. It 
shone from pigmies of fairy-like proportions, and from dwarfs 
who were giants cut short. Beauty also thrust itself into my 
acceptances—the sort of beauty that suggests the ideal 
embodied and the inner light. 
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I remember the Head saying: ‘‘ Yes, they are great at 
games, and we have an immense variety of games necessarily. 
They are equally great at studies. You must visit our labora- 
tories and studios . . . we don’t teach . . . we suggest—we 
guide—we aid . . . People have come from Bolivia to hear 
our violinist... no, not any better... Yes, we have 
famous artists who are old men, but they are the supreme 
artists . . . Generally the artist changes from activity to 
activity as he reaches the limit$ of his capacity . . . a musician 
to thirty, a painter to thirty-five, a sculptor to forty, a great 
figure in literature to fifty, and now the best head of a 
biological laboratory in England .... Eugenics... Yes 
. . . But not from the biological side . . . The physics and 
chemistry of biology is practically complete—we know the 
stereochemistry of the determinant—no nascent purpose in 
the wobblings of any of its angles . . . the control is not 
from that side . . . not an eliminating control . . . a stimu- 
lative control . . . We are no longer monists . . . monism 
was a superstition of intellect . . . matter is a mechanistic 
monism—practically—but the zygote develops, guided from 
contingency to contingency by the gradual unfolding of an 
individuality of associated racial memories .. . we get in 
touch with that individuality—suggesting suppressions, 
revivals and clarifications . . . and so—what you see... 
Weed out! Oh! that twentieth century! that hysteria of 
smuggy intellect! . . . we value the distinct and individual 
. . variety . . . contrast enriches life and breeds the want 
and the stimulus . . . Had war, pestilence and the winnowings 
of social selfishness not weeded out so many interesting types, 
what a much more glorious .. . .” 

I awoke at this point and could not get back. It annoys 
me. I have questions. You may understand my annoyance 
if you will look at the fragment—and the responsibility lies, 
Sir, on you, on Dean Inge and on, perhaps, H. G. Wells, 
whatever the psycho-analysts might say. 

Yours faithfully, 
November 27, 1920. J. O’CALLAGHAN. 


A CORPUS OF RUNIC_ INSCRIPTIONS 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S$1r,—Will you kindly grant us permission, through the 
hospitality of your columns, to make the following appeal 
for help in an archzological undertaking ? We are preparing 
for publication by the Cambridge University Press an 
Annotated Corpus of Runic Inscriptions in Great Britain, 
on or in stone, bone, wood, metal, or other such material, 
and we shall be most grateful if any of your readers interested 
in the subject will kindly bring under our notice any newly 
discovered specimen and any example which we are not likely 
to know. Runically inscribed objects contained in the larger 
and better-known public collections, or published in archzo- 
logical works of national scope, we shall naturally have on our 
list, but as regards those in private hands, or in local collec 
tions of the smaller type, we shall be very glad of informa- 
tion, if correspondents will kindly send it to one of us at the 
address given below. 

We are, etc., 
G. BaLpwin Brown. 
Bruce DIckins. 
The University, Edinburgh. 


PAMELA BIANCO 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—I have read your critic’s remarks, in THE ATHENZUM 
for the 3rd inst., on the exhibition of drawings and paintings 
by the young girl Pamela Bianco. 

I should like to ask if it is not a thousand pities that this 
clever young creature should be exploited in this way. When 
I visited the gallery a few days ago I was assured that her 
art expression was quite spontaneous. As to that, it is easy 
to stimulate a gifted child to activity without her knowing 
it. Any psychologist would confidently foretell her future. 

Of course all artists, grown-up as well as children, need 
appreciation, but in her case the praise can only reach her at 
second hand. The facts that she has changed her vogue so 
completely for one more in harmony with the present taste, 
and that the work is for sale, are to my mind significant. 

Yours faithfully, 


Reading, ALLEN W. SEABy,. 
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Foreign Literature 
A GREAT EXPOSITOR 


Lzs PARALOGISMES DU RATIONALISME: ESSAI SUR LA THEORIE 
DE LA CONNAISSANCE. Par Louis Rougier. (Paris, Alcan. 15fr.) 


N his “‘ Avertissement ” to the present volume Professor 
Rougier declares himself an “ intellectualiste,” that 
is, he believes “‘ qu’il n’y a de connaissance propre- 

ment} dite que dans la pensée ‘ discursive,’ claire et 
distincte,” and, further, “il n’y a d’autres méthodes de 
connaitre que celles éprouvées des disciplines scientifiques.” 
In this volume his aim is to combat Rationalism and the 
Realism to which it leads from the standpoint of a pure 
intellectualist ; he is neither a Pragmatist nor a Bergsonian. 
By Rationalism he means, principally, classical rationalism, 
that of Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibniz and Condorcet, 
but he includes also that ot Russell, Lotze, Green, Bradley, 
Royce and Cantor. The chief doctrine to which he devotes 
his criticism is that which asserts the existence of necessary 
truths, independent of our minds or of nature. His method 
consists in isolating and criticizing the logical principles 
involved in the arguments he exposes, and to this end he 
utilizes the results of the “‘ Logisticiens,” and, as regards 
the realism of the Cantorians, the principles enunciated 
here and there in the writings of Henri Poincaré. It will 
be seen that the programme is ambitious. Its fulfilment 
demands of the author immense learning, a thorough 
acquaintance with the most abstruse developments of 
modern science, an extraordinary flair for the logical core 
of an argument, and, if he is to communicate his results, 
great clarity of exposition. The reader of this volume can 
have no doubt as to Professor Rougier’s complete com- 
petence in all these respects. We consider that, as a 
critical survey of the most important principles which 
have dominated European philosophy throughout its 
history, and as a fundamental analysis of the present 
position of logic and science, Professor Rougier’s volume 
is the most valuable that we have seen. 


_ There can be no question that Professor Rougier’s method 
gives a singular clarity to his exposition. He selects a 
fundamental principle, or “ paralogisme,” and traces it, 
historically, through a dozen arguments and a dozen 
disguises and as applied to all kinds of subjects, whether 
it be the existence of God or the first principles of mechanics. 
The arguments are propounded in the words of their 
authors, and these quotations, drawn from an immense 
number and variety of writers, form one of the most instruc- 
tive and delightful features of the work. In this way, for 
instance, and quite incidentally, we are given a clear and 
critical résumé of the Scholastic philosophy ; we see what 
were the logical principles employed by different schools, 
the precise nature of the differences, on certain fundamental 
points, between St. Thomas, Suarez and Duns Scotus. 
We have the various shapes that one and the same principle 
assumes until we find its most modern form in, perhaps, 
the transfinite numbers of Cantor. And this patient and 
learned tracking is accompanied with the critical analysis 
of the principle involved—the analysis of its purely logical 
standing. Methodically and rigorously the thing is teased 
out into its logical elements ; the fallacy involved is precisely 
indicated and classified, and, properly labelled, is arranged 
in the museum for future reference. There is no attempt 
to oppose a metaphysic with a rival metaphysic, ther@ are 
no explanations of the obscure by the more obscure, there 
isnorhetoric. Professor Rougier, to judge by his quotation 
from Taine, conceives it his function to insert pins into 
balloons, and this, we gather from his Introduction, because 
he considers Rationalism to have very dangerous practical 
reactions, particularly in social and political matters. 
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It would be impossible, in our space, to expound the 
various “ paralogismes ’’ analysed by Professor Rougier ; 
some of them play a comparatively small part in con- 
temporary philosophy ; others of them are still very import- 
ant. Thus, according to Professor Rougier, we have seen 
an extreme form of the ontological argument reappear 
in our day with the demonstrations of Cantor, who not 
only dissimulates postulates of existence under nominal 
definitions, but who admits, and reasons on, mathematical 
entities which are incapable of definition. In this matter 
Professor Rougier is wholly a disciple of Poincaré, and 
at various places in this work, as also in his excellent 
“La Philosophie Géométrique d’Henri Poincaré,” he 
gives a more systematic development to the profound 
apergus of that great genius. Throughout his work he is 
fond of taking examples from the mathematical sciences, 
not omitting Einstein’s theory, and by so doing he finally 
destroys some of the principles most dear to many 
philosophers. For he succeeds in showing, not only the 
logical fallacies involved in some of the most tenacious 
philosophic principles, but their psychological origin. 
It is only when this double task is completed, he thinks, 
that one is in a position to guard against similar errors in 
future. Thus the observed invariability of figure of solid 
bodies when moved about—a purely accidental circum- 
stance from the point of view of pure logic—has furnished 
philosophers with some of their most celebrated “ necessary 
truths.” But the celebrated “myth ”’ by which Poincaré 
made a non-Euclidean world conceivable has robbed these 
supposed necessary truths of the last vestige of their 
necessity. Professor Rougier will not, in fact, admit that 
there are any “necessary truths.” Even the principles 
of logic do not impose themselves on our understanding 
in any absolute fashion. They have appeared late, and they 
are the result of a long process of selection. Logic has a 
history, and its principles are in part the product of 
experience. Moreover, there are many types of mentality 
and a number of intellectual works which have enfranchised 
themselves from these principles without difficulty. The 
rules of logic are simply the necessary conventions to be 
adopted by those who wish to construct that very particular 
form of thought known as a deductive theory. 

That there are quite different kinds of mentality Professor 
Rougier thinks sufficiently clear from the history of thought. 
He gives a very interesting account of the ways in which 
different minds have regarded, for instance, a triangle. 
Euclid’s method of obtaining the properties of a triangle 
is by no means the method of Duns Scotus, and is com- 
pletely barren and lifeless to Goethe. And, Professor 
Rougier reminds us, we must remember that there are 
people who understand Hegel and are satisfied with his 
reasoning. In support of his general contention, he gives 
us a list of explanations of the world, from the book of 
Genesis to Bergson, and classifies them in accordance with 
the kinds of mentality they embody. The implications 
of this part of his book we find most suggestive. We hope 
that, amongst the future volumes that Professor Rougier 
promises us, we shall find an exhaustive treatment of 
this most promising subject. He definitely promises 
us that points which seem slurred over in the present 
exposition, or historic judgments which seem insufficiently 
supported, will find their full justification in a future work. 


We look forward to that work with great confidence. 
J. W. N.S. 


Sut CAVAL DELLA Morte AMoR CavALca. By Virgilio 
Brocchi. (Milan, Treves; London, Truslove & Hanson. 
6 lire.}—This is one of the best of Signor Brocchi’s “ Isola 
Sonante ” volumes, the number of which is growing steadily. 
Most of the stories are concerned with the “Isola” in war- 
time, and the “Isola,” thanks largely to clerical influence 
js, of course, strongly anti-interventionist. Indeed, the 
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chorus of the well-known prohibited Italian anti-patriotic 
song, 

Bon, bon, bon, 

Al rombo del cannon, 
with verses adapted to local heroes, runs through the whole 
volume, though our cheery old friend Tommasone devotedly 
champions the other side. The best stories are concerned 
with Serraciati, the sardonic but highminded shoemaker 
nicknamed Machiavelli, a Garibaldino and an anti-clerical. 
They contain some interesting pictures of the “ Isola” in the 
old days, bringing before us the mythical glories of the fairs 
and the wild escapades of the Martinengo-Orsini family. The 
mystery of the fate of Serraciati’s child by a daughter of this 
noble house holds the book together. The absence of their 
husbands seems to have been fatal to the virtue of some of 
the best wives of the “Isola.” A priest and an Austrian 
prisoner prove irresistible in two of the tales. Signor 
Brocchi is, in fact, distinctly in form. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


“ 


Boulnois (Helen). The Law of Being. 6}x4}. 110 pp. 
Rider, 3/ n. 

Carey (Capt. Walter). Master Keys of Life and Death. 
74x5. 144 pp. Rider, 3/6 n. 


Gramont-Lesparre (A. de). Essai sur le Sentiment Esthétique 


(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine). 9x5}. 
298 pp. Paris, Alcan, 10fr. 
Kelly (L.). Well-Being: a Practical Guide. 6}x4}. 57 pp. 


Rider, 2/6 n. 

Redgrove (H. Stanley). Purpose and Transcendentalism: an 
Exposition of Swedenborg’s Philosophical Doctrines in 
relation to Modern Thought. 7}x5. 186 pp. Kegan 
Paul, 5/ n. 

RELIGION. 
The Chamars (The Religious Life of 


Briggs (Geo. W.). 
270 pp. il. Calcutta, Association Press 


India). 7}x5. 
(Milford), 6/ n. 

McNeile (A. H.). He Led Captivity Captive. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 3/ n. 

SCCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Hibben (Paxton). Constantine I. and the Greek People. 
84x5}. 612 pp. il. New York, Century Co., 353, Fourth 
Avenue, $3.50 n. 

‘Lyons (V. A.). Wages and Empire. 
mans, 4/6 n. 

Mecklin (John M.). An Introduction to Social Ethics: the 
Social Conscience in a Democracy. 83x53}. 456 pp. 
Routledge, 18/ n. 

Rathenau (Walter). The New Society. Tr. from the German. 
74x5. 147 pp. Williams & Norgate, 6/ n. 

Salaman (Redcliffe N.). Palestine Reclaimed: Letters from 
a Jewish Officer in Palestine. Introd. by Hon. W. 
Ormsby Gore. 7}4x5. 248 pp. map. Routledge, 6/ n. 

FINE ARTS. 

Edouart (August). Ancestors in Silhouette, cut by August 
Edouart. Illustrative and Biographical Notes by Mrs. 
F. N. Jackson. 114x9. 256 pp. Lane, 63/. 

Holmes (C. J.). Water-Colours. Foreword by Michael Sadleir. 
14}x16}. ‘‘ The Studio,” 7/6 n. 

Masterpieces of Modern Art. No. 1. 12}x10. Colour Pub- 
lishing Co., 53, Victoria St., S.W.1, 2/ per part, or 20 
parts 45/ complete. 

Photograms of the Year 1920. Ed. by F. J. 
11}x8}. Iliffe, 20, Tudor Street, E.C.4, 7/6 n. 


AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 

Barnes (Eleanor). As the Water Flows: a Record of 
Adventure in a Canoe on the Rivers and Trout Streams 
of Southern England. Il. by Helen Stratton. 10x7}- 
190 pp. Grant Richards, 25/ n. 

Buxton (Anthony). Sport in Peace and War. 7}x5}. 128 pp. 
Humphreys, 6/ n. 
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